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SAMOA. 
By VERNON L. KELLOGG. 





7] \MOA is to some people a_ political 
problem; to some a place made 
memorable by the four years’ 

abiding there of Robert Louis Steven 

son; and to a few others a group of trop 
ical islands whose natural history needs 

exploring. To most of us, it is simply a 

map name—a_ geographical fairyland, 

without remembered capital, principal 
town or chief exports. But Samoa does 
have a capital—at least, in a_ small 
thatched hut, under the palms of Mulinuu 
village, a two-thirds naked king sits on 

a cocoanut-leaf mat and switches flies 

from the royal naked two-thirds of him 

with a fly-flapper. And it has a principal 
city named Apia, memorable as the place 
where an impatient hurricane blew its 





breath on a certain Gordian knot of 


oe World politics and made ropy spindrift 
FAMILY. ’ 





of it. And lastly it has chief exports, the 
name of which is that magic word of South Sea tales, copra. 
Volcanoes make the mountains and gorges and solid land of 
Samoa; two hundred inches of rain a year and an ardent tropic 
sun make its wonderful forest and bush and graceful palms; the 
“coral insect” makes its white shore-line and cruel reefs; while 
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copra makes its enduring smell and is responsible for its civiliza- 
tion. About it all is the abiding presence of the Ocean. From 
every vantage point one sees the blue water meet the blue sky. 
Ever in one’s ears is the low growl of the water beaten back by 
the guarding reef. In every direction is it ocean-wide away to 
the World! 

Samoa, a few tiny land specks in a waste of blue waters, 
became a political problem simply because in that neighborhood 
three world-powers rubbed elbows, i. e., the muzzles of six-inch 
guns. Asa business proposition, the islands are not worth even 
the most refrained and by-your-leave sort of elbowing. All the 
copra that all the seductive wiles of all the traders of Samoa can 
get together is worth, gross, something less than half a million 
a year. And beyond copra the exports of Samoa consist of 
cheerful talk about some hoped-for cacao. A Morgan would 
keep the accounts of Samoa among the “miscellanies” in the 
back pages of his pocket note-book. But where world-powers 
touch elbows, each must come away the winner by something 
from the others. And so came to pass Stevenson's “eight years 
of trouble in Samoa,” followed by more years of the same, upon 
which the sympathetic eyes had closed forever. If the gobbling 
of the little in this world by the great is inevitable, then the 
final obsequies of free Samoa were probably not the worst that 
might have been arranged. But in the long, senseless, crim- 
inal making ready for the finish, great mischief was done. The 
Samoan people, an impressionable and quick-seeing race, 
learned to know the white man in his lowest estate; saw him 
a petty wrangler, a disciple of sharp practice. The Samoan 
found, besides, that, sharp as the white man was in his prac- 
tice, he was by no means immune from being played a bit 
sharply himself. So the common, native, untutored wit of the 
brown man began to try itself out against the schooled 
diplomacy of the white. And now the Samoan civilization, of 
the “beach,” is a shining example of what we can do—but 
ought not—for the brown man when we undertake his burden 
for him. The voyager on the San Francisco-Sydney liner, who 
spends his few hours at Pago Pago in being rowed about the 
fairyland harbor, and thinks to reward his three-parts-naked, 
savage boatman with an obviously-colored bandanna kerchief 
or a four-bit Barlow knife, will learn that unsophistication is 
not synonymous with nakedness. 

But the world politics of Samoa is presumably settled now. 
The final decision of arbitrator King Oscar officially and pub- 
licly affirms our shame. We are to pay in eagle-stamped tokens 
for our misbehavior in one of our too-eager imperialistic flights. 
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The proprietary interest of the United States in Samoa to- 
day consists of the ownership, by agreement with Germany 
and England, and by direct cession from the natives, of two 
tiny islands known by the soft Samoan names of Tutuila and 
Manua. In Tutuila is the admirable harbor of Pago Pago, a 
great crater with one side, the harbor mouth, broken out to 
open ocean. Here we have established a naval coaling station, 
building a wharf, coal sheds, store-house, customs office, and 
commandant’s_ residence. Long before our ownership of 
Tutuila, which came about when Germany and the United 
States divided the Samoan islands, Great Britain giving up Sa- 
moan interests for value received in the Tongas and Fijis, we 














Paco Paco HarBor. 


had received the coaling-station concession from the Samoan 
kings. Indeed Pago Pago is our first over-seas colonial hold- 
ing, our first imperialistic venture. The ruler of American 
Samoa is the commandant of Pago Pago station; at present, 
Capt. U. Sebree, than whom there will be no better. Capt. 
Sebree’s beneficent tyranny is better compensation for our early 
mischief than all the money King Oscar commands us to pay. 

Of the present political relation of this tiny American colony 
to the mother country, the less said the better. For nothing 
very understandable can be said. The simple trouble is, that 
the colony-managing officials of a nation which has colonies 
but has no provision for their government, are apparently left 
to their own devices—to manage “somehow”. In the case of 


Tutuila the managing so far seems to be a successful policy of 
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trusting largely to the personal representative of our govern- 
ment, the naval commandant of the port. But without prece- 
dent of statutés the commandant has, at best, a ticklish berth. 
Fortunately honesty, common sense and vigor may well supply 
the place of tradition, established policy and diplomatic training. 
And the present commandant has these native qualifications in 
good measure. 

To reach our picturesque American colony of cocoanut palms 
and breadfruit trees one has simply to embark on one of the 
Oceanic Company’s San Francisco-Sydney liners, and enjoy a 
pacific voyage of two weeks. One day of the fourteen is spent 
in Honolulu; time enough to drive through summer showers 
to the picturesque, wind-swept mountain pass of the Pali, to 
have a surf bath at Waikiki and tiffin at a good hotel. On the 

















HARBOR AND TOWN OF APIA. 


fourteenth day your ship steams slowly into the mouth of Pago 
Pago crater, and you realize that you have exchanged oak trees 
for cocoanut palms, prunes for bananas, and tailored men and 
women for scantily girdled children of nature. Still, the first 
child of nature I met on Pago beach was smoking a fat cigar 
and carrying a lantern and a disreputable umbrella. But his 
clothing was a lava-lava of tapa (mulberry-bark cloth), and his 
skin was brown and shone with cocoanut oil. He was a Sa- 
moan in process of making over into an American. He wanted 
to sell me a war club which he had whittled out since seeing the 
steamer’s smoke, and he could say “damn.” 

Away from the beach, though, (and “beach” means only that 
part of the shore line of a South-Pacific island invaded by 
whites), the Samoan native is a glorious specimen of kindly, 


























UNDER THE BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 
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honest, care-free, wholesome, child-witted, primitive man. Al- 
most uniformly superbly developed physically, holding up 
straight and free six feet of stature, and looking from clear eyes 
out of open, intelligent faces, the Samoan men are among the 
finest of the anthropologists’ living specimens. Never con- 
found the tall, brown, straight-haired Polynesians of the Mar- 
quesas, Society, and Samoan Islands with the under-sized, 
wooly-haired, black “boys” of most of the hundreds of South 
Sea islands in Micro- and Melanesia. They are races apart. 
The Samoan women have the same attractive race-characteris- 
tics, but their physical development is not so uniformly good 








as in the men; the anthropologist, if collecting “methodically at 


random,” will capture more undesirable specimens in the 
gentler sex. 

The missionaries have mostly conquered the South Seas. 
In each little village of toadstool huts, the biggest mushroom 
of all is “mijinery house”—South Pacific for church. And Sun- 
day is a day, the South Pacific over, devoted to earnest howl- 
ings of adapted gospel hymns by fantastically clothed _bar- 
barians. A Samoan attends from four to seven services each 
Sunday, beginning at seven o'clock in the morning. He comes 
dressed in a white lava-lava, white-duck jacket, fly-flapper, and 
serious countenance; she comes in a gaudy Mother-Hubbard, 
gaudier little green-ribboned, blue-feather chip hat, and white- 
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toothed smile. Each carries a cocoanut-leaf mat to sit on and 
hymn book to sing from. All can read, and all can sing. It is 
though a vociferously spoken sermon by the 
And the singing 


Any 


South Sea islander will praise God (perhaps any god) willingly 
And the missionaries have wisely 


mostly singing, 
native preacher finds its appropriate place. 
is tuneful for the most part, and oh, so heartily enjoyed. 


if he may sing his praises. 
found this line of least resistance. 
The missionary and the results of his labors are the subject 


of constant debate the world over. In the South Pacific the 











A Samoan BUNGALOW. 


missionaries have wrested the natives from the hands of adven- 
turers and beach-combers, speaking by and large. But they 
have delivered the natives into the hands of an awful enemy of 
tropic-people, called Clothes. From Monday to Saturday he 
and she have gone healthfully, naturally and without self-con- 
sciousness mostly undressed. The swift showers have beat on 
their oiled, naked shoulders and limbs as harmlessly as on the 
duck’s preened plumage. The perspiration induced by the 
tropic sun has swiftly and coolingly evaporated as fast as it 
oozed out. But on Sunday the cheap cotton clothing is put on 
to make him and her self-conscious and immodest, and to lie 
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soaked with rain, or between showers with perspiration, in 


sticky folds over the body. Result, morally disastrous self 
consciousness, and physically disastrous pneumonia. Truly it 
is a question whether clothes do not carry the natives as swiftly 
and certainly into the presence of their new-found God, as does 
the awful heritage of loathsome disease bequeathed them by 
the dissolute whalers and beach-combers of pre-missionary 
days. What in the name of sane things have indecent Mother 
Hubbards and appalling green-ribboned chip hats to do in the 
great work of leading tropical heathendom to Christianity? 


From Monday to Saturday, with no church services to en- 











On THE BEACH. 


gage the attention, our Samoan compatriots mostly do nothing! 


They get a little foretaste of Sunday’s pleasures by holding re 
peated and protracted choir-practice in the evenings, and they 
are busy enough, in a way, on the infrequent steamer days. 
There is business then in fans, seed necklaces, tapas and war- 
clubs. The exigencies of life also demand a certain irregular 
gathering of breadfruit, green cocoanuts and taro. Indeed the 
taro has to be mildly cultivated. And then there are the chief 
exports to be looked after. As the production of copra, how- 
ever, consists of a long waiting for the cocoanuts to ripen and 
fall to the ground (sometimes they are climbed for), then in a 
short working spurt of cracking them open, cutting out the 
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“meat” in small strips, and spreading these strips out in the sun, 
with another waiting for the sun to cure them, and finally get- 
ting them into sacks and to the beach to be picked up by 
traders’ boats, it is obvious that even the responsibility for the 
statistics of chief exports leads to no very strenuous life. Sa- 
moan days are chiefly a pleasant monotony of “dolce far niente.” 
On the Pago wharf and around the coal sheds, there is usually 
plenty of hard, grimy work to do, and this is done by imported 
Tongans. Over in the island of Upolu, where the great Ger- 
man trading and planting firm has thousands of cocoanut palms 
for copra production and constant need of laborers, the work 
is done by wiry, little, frizzle-haired “black boys” from the Sol- 
omon Islands. And only last summer the German governor 
went to Berlin to get the imperial permission to import the 
world-conquering Chinese coolie into Stevenson’s fairyland. 
But after all why should the Samoan carry tons of coal into and 
out of black and unlovely holds of ships? He might get fifty 
cents or a dollar a day- to be spent for things which he can 
mostly get for nothing. His rain and sun are reliable; the co- 
coanut palm and bread fruit, the taro bulb and kava root grow 
lush and swiftly. And they give him his food and drink, his 
modest wardrobe, his toadstool house, and his material for 
tourist war-clubs. The veteran trader Moore—friend, adviser 
and business man of Robert Louis Stevenson—says pithily: 
“A Gilbert Islander wakes in the morning naked, hungry and 
thirsty. He rises, climbs a cocoanut tree, and comes down 
clothed, fed and drunk.” Why then should he carry coal?” 
Perhaps there are abstract reasons why every man _ should 
carry coal; but to the Samoan the concrete ones are lacking, and 
the others haven't led to action. 

There are customs and scenery in Samoa, and there is natural 
history. But the editor of Out West would hardly allow me 
to describe new species of bugs or fishes, or to catalogue the 
formal etiquette of kava drinking and council meetings, in these 
pages. Kava, the national drink of Samoa, is non-alcoholic, 
but has its own peculiar manner of intoxication when drunk 
in large quantity. The drink is made by simply pouring water 
over the freshly pounded-up dry roots of a plant of the pepper 
family. The liquid is drunk immediately, not being allowed to 
ferment, as often stated in books. The effect is due to the pres- 
ence of an alkaloid, which produces first a local anaesthesia of 
the throat, then a slight stimulation of the mental faculties, 
and if much kava is drunk at one sitting, a loss of control of the 
legs. But it can be used moderately with apparently little 
harm. Around its drinking much ceremonial has gathered, 
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and one of the most delicate adjudications of the American com- 
mandant last summer was in the matter of a neglect of cere- 
mony to the chief of one of the American islands by the chief 
of the other. 

The council meetings with barbecue accessories are the occa- 
sion of much speech-making, all done by official “talking men” 
and usually at long range, the orators standing about fifty yards 
apart, and leaning on long staves. At the banquet succeeding 
ome of these oratorical displays I had the fortune to sit near 
the attractive queen of Tutuila. The banquet board, which was 
made of great, smooth, fresh banana leaves was covered with 
roast pigs, chickens, fish, squid, breadfruit, taro, and polisami 
(a mixture of taro tops and milk of green cocoanuts). The 











VaAILIMA IN STEVENSON’S Day. 


queen asked me if I would “have a bit of chicken.” I would, 
but wondered how she would carve the bird, as there were no 
knives in sight. But the carving was easy. Taking firm hold 
with both hands, one vigorous jerk carved the fowl in two, and 
two more jerks rended it into four pieces. 

The wondrous picture of tropic forest and palm-fringed 
shore, of fern-banked cascades and cloud-wreathed mountain 
tops cannot even be suggested by my lame pen. Tahiti and 
Eimeo are said to be the most beautiful of South Pacific islands, 
but Upolu and Tutuila are ocean gems exquisite enough to 
satisfy all of the South Sea voyager’s expectations. Abrupt 
mountain masses, rising green and sun-lighted out of a blue 




















SAMOA 


ocean, and ringed with the thin white line of breaking waves 
on the outer reef edge they are choice emeralds set in the 
great tropic circle. 

Lastly, in Samoa are the one-time home and haunts of Ste- 
venson, the Vailima Tusitala. And there, on the summit of 
a spur of Mt. Vaea, are his ashes. Pushing back and up from 
the Apia beach along a road that is a veritable tunnel through 
plantations of cocoanut, bread-fruit and banana, one comes, 
after a warm hour’s tramp, to Vailima, now owned by a hos- 
pitable German, and considerably enlarged since Stevenson's 
death. Over the wide-verandahed house lifts the steep side of 
Mt. Vaea, and up this winds the narrow zig-zag path hewn out 
of the tropic bush that densely clothes the whole mountain. A 
thousand feet above Vailima, one comes suddenly out of the 





bush on the open, narrow, flat top of the mountain. Here is 
the low simple grave-stone, made after the fashion of the Sa- 
moan chiefs’ tombs, and bearing on one side in Samoan, Ruth’s 
speech to Naomi: 


Whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God; where thou diest, 
lI di 1 there will I be buried 
Will die, and there wi  HDuried 


and on the other Stevenson’s own verse, 

Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me li 

Glad did I live, and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will 

his be the verse you grave for me 

Here he hes where he longed to be 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea 
And the hunter home from the hill 
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The tropic sun bathes the hill-top in warm light, the bright- 
feathered birds sing loudly in the nearby bush, the little lizards 
lie content on the gray tombstone. One looks far down to 
Vailima and across through the clear air space to distant higher 
mountains, equally green and inviting. A pair of pure white 
tropic birds float slowly far above Vailima. To the north the 
slopes, covered with great cocoanui plantations, stretch down to 
Apia and its crescent harbor. Enclosing the green water of 
thé harbor is the white reef-line, and the low muffled roar of 
the charging breakers persists even here. And_ beyond 
stretches the measureless blue water of the tropic Pacific, out 
and up to the sky line. Everything is beautiful and bright; 
nothing sombre, nor soiled, nor ugly. The world, from Ste- 
venson’s grave, is full of beauty and clean life, as it ever was 
when seen through the brave and hopeful eves of the living 
poet. 


Stanford University. 


NIGHT WIND, WAKE! 
By MARY AUSTIN, 


IGHT Wind wake! now the cattle leave the trail for us, 
Huddled on the hill slope by the stony water-scar, 
Get you down along the steep 
Where the moon-eyed gilias keep, 
To go walking in the meadows- 
Silver runnels in the meadows 


Where the blossoms star the shadows and the hidden waters are. 


Night Wind wake! now the laden vine is calling us, 
Calling with the incense of its green and misty blooms, 
Now the milk-white alders quake 
Where the dark lies like a lake 
On the musky scented meadows, 
On the many-lilied meadows, 
On the chilly mountain meadows where the throaty hylas 


blooms. 


Night Wind wake! I am coming up the trail to you, 
Up and past the gullies where the midnight shadows lair 
Past the tangle by the creek 
Where the trail is all to seek, 
To the damp and dusky meadows, 
To the willow-skirted meadows, 
To go walking in the meadows with the pleasant Night Wind 
there. 


Independence, Cal. 
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ACROSS THE SIERRAS ON HORSEBACK. 
By JAMES H. McBRIDE, M. D. 


HE Sierras are highest near their eastern limit, gradually 
falling toward the west and breaking down into rounded 
hills that lose themselves in valleys. Entering the mountains 
from the west one rises from semi-tropic valleys where snow 
never falls to the higher eastern summits where snow-fields 
that never wholly melt drop their icy waters into the desert. 

Porterville, on the eastern side of the San Joaquin Valley, 
is twenty miles by stage from the trail that enters the moun 
tains by the canon of the north fork of the Tule River. There 
are many beautiful ranches and orange orchards, in this 
vicinity, where oranges ripen a month earlier than in the more 
southerly counties—a hint of the freaks of California climate. 

Ranchers hereabouts pump water for irrigation by electricity, 

certainly an evidence of progress, though it suggests that civiliza- 

tio. is gradually extracting much of the picturesqueness from 
life. 

At the foot of the trail, one sees the beginnings of the Sierras. 
It strains the imagination to grasp it—that these heights wer 
once a level ocean-bed. In a single cramping in the growing 
pains of the planet this submerged plain was crushed and lifted 
and the ocean dashed its waves on new shores, two hundred 
miles away. 

The people of California missed the ice period by coming late. 
Great ice sheets once thrust their arms down the giant earth 
creases, cutting gorges and canons and carving the chief moun- 
tain features upon which frost and stream have since worked 
their will. 

At the foot of the trail we took riding horses and pack animals 
and began the slow ascent of the cafon down which the Tule 
River has cut its riotous way. The fall of the river is so rapid 
that through much of its course it is the twin brother of a 
cataract. It tumbles over great boulders, slips through chan- 
nels in its rocky bed so narrow as at times to bury it from sight : 
it darts into whirling pools and spreads like gossamer over some 
shelving rock, then plunges into a great basin where trout find 
grasshoppers and exercise. 

The trail follows the stream closely to Nelson’s Valley, and, 
though there is a general rise, there are steep climbs and equally 
steep descents. At times we are on a level with the river, then 
up again over a “hogsback,” then climbing around a jutting peak, 
then up a mountain side, the stream very small so far below but 
with a roar that seems to have grown by borrowing a hundred 


echoes. Hour after hour we climb the cafon to the organ-notes 
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of the river and the drum-beat of the horses’s feet on the rock. 
These sounds emphasize the prevailing quiet, and we realize 
that we are already far from civilization, and feel a new com- 
panionship with nature. Why is it that one is always calmed 
and rested by the forest, feeling a fellowship with these mind- 
less forms that sooth us with hushed music and lay quieting 
hands upon our hurried lives? It is not wholly scenery, nor 
isolation, nor the majesty of these towering columns of green. 
I suspect that it is, in part, the awakening of ancestral memories 
that reach back beyond civilization’s dawn. Our untamed fore- 
fathers hunted and fished and had their homes near or among 
the trees, and their oldest and deepest associations were of the 
forest. When we quit our civilization and go out with nature, 


In CAMP AT NELSON’S. Photo by Millbank 


those primitive experiences that are a race inheritance rise dim 
and vague in consciousness, and we feel something of the old 
freedom and peace that the elder man felt as he sat beneath his 
roof of sky and pines. 

\fter a ride of twelve sobering miles Nelson’s Valley is reached 
—a picturesque basin rimmed by mountains that rise thousands 
of feet above it. The mountains gradually recede, in successive 
benches covered with oak, fir and pine. Beautiful mountain 
streams sing their way to the Tule gorge through fields and 
groves and apple orchards; quail whistle in the meadows; moun- 
tain grouse, forgetting spring is gone, hoot their discordant 
love-calls far up in the pines; black bear search the valley nightly 
for Nelson’s hogs, and deer haunt the mountain slopes, though 
sadly shy of even the most friendly observation. 

The altitude here is 4,700 feet, and the climate wholly different 
from that of the valley. In winter snow falls, from two to four 
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feet deep, and nature sometimes recalls the glacial period for a 


day, and sends the mercury down to zero. Summer days are 
cool and delightful. The morning evaporation from the moun- 
tain meadows in the cafion forms clouds that sweep to the sum- 
mits and hang in broken, restful masses above the white peaks. 
If clouds could be stocked and sold (and why not along with oil 
lands?), what would I not give for a share in those Sierras of 
the sky, that form, and rise, and drift away over the quiet heights 
at Nelson’s. 

John M. Nelson, who owns this mountain park, is a pioneer 
of the fifties. He comes of a family of doctors and had he been 








IO a 





Newson’s Pert. Photo by Millbank 


college-bred might have been a scientific man of note. He is 
wise in woodcraft and loves nature. Neither tree, nor bush, nor 
flower, nor habit of animal or bird escapes his notice. He rarely 
returned from a walk without some flower to show us, or a 
strange herb in whose medicinal powers he had confidence. | 
envied his therapeutic faith. Nelson is irrepressibly cheerful 
and now (at seventy-three) is singing his way through life. Men 
of the mountains have this spirit; for here at least care can not 
shut out the fair views that lie for all upon life’s landscape. If 
I were an artist and wished to generalize in a portrait the features 
of the best type of the pioneer, I would go to Nelson’s Valley 
and paint the strong and kindly features of my friend 
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After a two day’s stay and with Nelson for a guide, we climbed 
over the valley’s steep rim and were soon in the heart of the 
Sierras, 6,000 feet above the breakers of the Pacific and still 
rising. Here, and for two or three day’s travel beyond, the ever- 
green growths are at their best. The pines and firs are the 
Alpine climbers of the forest; they seem to thrive on altitude 
and severities of climate. We rode through miles and miles of 
magnificent forest, mountains full of huge pine trees and in- 
finite stretches of fir, so dense of growth as to leave little stand- 
ing room for humbler trees. 

The mountain meadows are among the most beautiful features 
of the Sierran landscape. The more level kind that are the 








A Mountain MEaApow. Photo by Staats 


survivals of glacial lakes are so smooth as to give the appearance 
of cultivation. Owners of cattle pasture their stock by thousands 
on the meadows. The practice of the government of giving 
permits for such use of the meadows should be discontinued, as 
the stock injure the pasturage and pollute the streams. 

The cowboys of the Sierras are sufficiently untamed and pic- 
turesque in appearance to satisfy even the tenderfoot tourist— 
if, by chance, he penetrated so far. The cowboy is not wholly 
bad. A few desperadoes who have “shot up the town” have 
brought them all into disrepute. As a rule they are civil and 
have strict notions of fair-play and honor. 

I was a companion in a three days’ hunt in the Sierras with a 
man who had herded sheep and cattle in the mountains for many 
years. He is now growing old, and, having abandoned the 
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strenuous work of herding, comes here every summer for a three 


months’ lonely hunt for game and mines. The hope of finding 
a rich mine has probably made life much easier for him during 
many a lonely winter in the valley. Stark was rough to the 
glance and touch, but kindly and a gentleman by instinct. He 
was a temperate man, never swore, and had a beautiful affection 
for his horses. There was a romance in his life—a girl he had 
loved and had left in Indiana and who died soon after. He still 
plans to go back and visit her grave, over which the flowers of 
forty summers have spilled their perfume. Stark was a man of 
sentiment and a dreamer: who would not be? He is confident 
that he will some day find a rich mine in these mountains. May 
those fair and unrealizable dreams be ever yours, my ex-com- 
panion and rugged friend. Mav the girl you loved come down 
to you “on stairways quarried from the mines of night,” and 
bring back in dreams the happy vesterdays of life—with prom 
ise of ever brighter tomorrows. 

\t Salt Trough Meadows we camped 7,600 feet above the sea 
and awoke next morning, July r2th, to find ice a quarter of an 
inch thick. Soon after leaving this camp we had our first view 
of the snow peaks many miles to the north. Far down below 
the ridge on which we were riding, the north fork of the Kern 
winds its way through the gorge of a wide cafion, the waters of 
the stream coming chiefly from the snows that marble the sides 
of the peaks. Black looking fields of forest, ending abruptly, 
mark the limit of timber-growth on the mountains. Above the 
timber-line the mountain peaks rise several thousand feet, look 
ing deceitfully smooth and calm in the distance. To the east 
the view extends across the canon of the North Fork to the rang¢ 

ws 
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of mountains separating it from the Big Kern 

These great Sierra cafons, that are many miles wide, with 
their guardian mountains thousands of feet high, were once 
occupied by glaciers that filled them to their brims with Amazons 
of slow-moving ice. As milder climate came and the glaciers 
melted, the gulfs were for ages filled with torrents that cut the 
mountains down, grinding the rock to powder and freighting it 
in cubic miles of sediment and soil to the vallevs of California. 

Later in the day we came in sight of the Kern, which curved, 
a white line, in the distance far below us. We went down, down, 
two thousand feet over the almost perpendicular face of a bluff, 
and, landing on the quiet Kern flats, pitched our tents on the 
banks of the Grand Canal. 

Sidney and William were the expert fishermen of the party, 
and trout would have become a glut had we not developed a 
capacity, not only for punishing food, but for annihilating it. 
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The expert fisherman is certainly a specialist of a daring and 
exclusive kind. When he takes his rod in hand, he is seized with 
a strange eagerness and aloofness. He does not speak; he slips 
noiselessly behind bushes that grow on the banks of trout 
streams, wearing his front clothes out creeping over rocks. He 
falls over boulders and banks, unconscious of injuries that at 
home would demand an ambulance. He stands in an icy stream 


in an ecstacy of expectation, and when he falls into.a pool he 











LOOKING INTO THE VALLEY OF THE LiTTLE KERN 


comes up dripping with smiles and water if he has only hooked 
a fish. He lives apart from other men in an imaginary world. 
His thoughts are all of fish, his figures of speech are borrowed 
from those swimming thousands that only exist to bite a hook 
and furnish him with a story that will be the “royal flush” of the 
day's incidents. He is probably the only person who clearly 
realizes that this world swims in space; and when for others 
the heavens are ablaze with stars, he sees little fish swimming 
in the sky’s blue sea, emblems of the glorious five-pounders that 
were too big to be landed. 
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For business and for books they said 


Chey'd ceased to have a wish; 
No school to them was worth a fig, 


Except a school of fish 


We stayed here several days hunting and fishing and dreaming, 
and in that brief time had years of peace and recovered decades 
of health and vigor. The amateur mountaineer cannot find a 
better place to conduct a campaign than the Kern flats. The 
surroundings are picturesque, the fishing is excellent and there 
is unlimited room for hunting—more room, | found, than game. 

The Kern is a clear, cold, swift stream with a roar that can be 
heard a mile as it rolls over boulders and beats against its 




















Tue Hurrvine Kern. Photo by Staats 


granite walls. Even where it flows through the meadows of the 
Kern flats, it runs at a mad speed; and further down the stream, 
where the valley passes into a gorge, the river is turned on edge, 
and, thundering through a narrow gateway, dashes in foaming 
whiteness over black islands of rock. 

Where water oozes from the sides of little gulleys, miniature 
meadows spread their spring green; flowers in countless num- 
bers sweep among the boulders in streams of blue and yellow; 
birds nest and sing in the willows that bend over the foaming 
river; and, above this turbulence and its fringe of greenness, 
stretch the arms of sheltering pines. 

After a long day’s hunt, and when one recalls that his only 
deer swung unharmed over the ridge, he inventories his weari- 
But a 


ness and his bruises and thinks of home and a soft bed. 
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night’s sleep in the frosty air brings back his boyish delight in 
the freedom and the companionship of the mountains. Down at 
home the rumbling of cars and wagons, the noisy scramble of 


] 


men, the infinite discordances of civilization leave little room for 


thoughts that are higher than a sky-scraper or bigger than an 
income. Up here one sits and walks with Nature. He is part 
of her quiet and unhurried life, and sees her vast order go 
serenely on. The life history of a decaying tree is appealing in 
its slow tragedy; the crumbling rocks that time has chiseled to 
strange forms have almost a human interest. Common objects 
have new attractions, and common sounds are music in the 
forest corridors. Across the meadow the cow-bells are melodies; 
the bird’s song, that falls from the top of the pine, emphasizes 
by mere contrast the magnitudes of the mountain world and the 











ONE CAMPING GROUND. Photo by Mi 


vastness of the spaces. Those towering heights, where eagles 
are soaring as mere black specks and clouds tear their way over 
jagged peaks, rise from our quiet meadow campground. The 
moon never seemed quite so near, nor so neighborly, as its light 
streams through the broken roof of forest; and, now that one 
can think of it without missing a train, how real it seems that 
this earth is one with those planets shining in the still West, 
nightly passing with their procession down the avenues of the 
stars. 

The Edison Company is erecting extensive plants further 
down the stream, to utilize the river for light and power. We 
shall soon have new fancies when we turn on our electric light 
that streams through cables 125 miles long—visions of power- 
houses and great engines will pass; in place of these our light 
will be a message from Nature’s reservoirs on the Sierra’s sum- 
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mits. The light that falls on our book will have been but a 


moment before in the energy of the cataract, companioned by the 
Kern’s wild song. 

The Kern was very high, for the season of the year, from melt- 
ing snow; but we finally crossed without accident and went on 
five miles to Hot Springs. Even Nelson’s Jack Posey opened his 
idiotic eyes and carried his little pack and big ears across the 
wild rapids in safety. 

No enigma of the Sierras will haunt me longer than the possi- 
ble goings-on of the mysterious “innards” of Posey’s conscious- 


ness. The Sierras have their charms and their mysteries, vast 











ForDING THE KERN Photo by Staats 


forests that clasp hands in an unbroken family line from Alaska 
to Yucatan, streams whose beds were laid beneath the sea and 
chiselled by rivers of ice, mountains whose pinnacled heights 
were here before man was born and have seen empires rise and 
pass in fatal change; but | am sure no more enduring memories 
nor greater mystery will remain to me from my experiences in 
the Sierras than the strange conduct of Nelson’s jack, standing, 
for instance, hungry and thirsty, immovable for hours, in a bean 
tiful meadow and only fifty feet from water; or refusing to asso- 
ciate either with mules or horses, and yet when they passed out 
of sight immediately shaking the earth with his dissonant and 
brassy bray. Surely the ass never evolved. The special creation 
hypothesis alone accounts for him. 

A number of hot mineral springs, bursting from near the banks 
of a cold mountain stream, where meadows stretch for acres on 
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two sides of the ravine, in a valley enclosed by high mountains 
makes a glorious camping place at Hot Springs. These springs 
are remnants of others much larger, now extinct, that once flour- 
ished here and deposited thick layers of soda and lime in ter- 
races upon the sides of the streams. Trappers who winter here, 
having a faith in muddy therapy, have dug a bath-tub in the 
ground by a spring which fills it with water at 110 degrees. This 
is cooled to a comfortable temperature by a cold spring that 
occupies the same room, so to speak, only ten feet away. 

If there is a more delightful camping place within the Sierran 
leagues than Hot Springs, our trail did not pass it. The camp is 
in a grove of magnificent firs and pines and within a hundred 














Hot SPRINGS. Photo by Staats 
Showing incrustations from extinct springs. 


feet of it a clear mountain stream runs with furious and noisy 


swiftness. This stream furnished our fishermen with infinite 
sport, and our appetites with a satisfaction only known to those 
who have felt the “camper’s” consuming hunger. Fabian, our 
cook, was an expert in cooking trout, and, in fact, was an expert 
in everything that can be compassed by shift or skill of the chef 
in camp. No more faithful cook ever contemplated a dinner, and 
such meals as he devised and executed are worthy of mention 
in any history of camp achievements. I see him now, with quick 
movement and deft hands, broiling those trout to a desert brown, 
the sight of which multiplied appetite by two, while his tenor 
voice rings out musical and clear, making a fine chorus with the 
furious stream and the softer echoes of the forest. 
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Our memories of Hot Springs will always be associated with 


perfect days and moonlit nights. From the amphitheatre of 
our little valley the mountains swept in forest-covered sides to 
heights of rugged grandeur. Green meadows with beds of yellow 
flowers lay in pastoral quiet on the sides of ravines, while in- 
numerable streams, rushing in cascades or cataracts, carried the 
leading part in that mountain chorus that in after years will 
still fall for us upon the ear of fancy. 

As one lives in the mountains and learns to love them, he finds 
they take on a sort of personal and conscious life. Their massive 


forms, standing out against the purpling evening sky as it 
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GLACIAL BOULDERS. 


darkens to night, suggest a world power that looks beyond man’s 
small horizon. These heights seem to call to each other across 
the plains of the sky in those finer voices of the imagination that 
echo among the stars and help one to realize that, after all, only 
a small part of life is bounded by cities, and houses, and books, 
and work. The songs of these mountain rivers are not all rocks 
and water—irrigating ditches have this. To me the river is al- 
ways telling the story of earth-making and mountain-carving—of 
springs that trickle from crevices in walls of granite and trachyte; 
of meadows that are hung far up on mountain sides; of flower- 
beds upon old glacier-moraines or at the edge of snow fields in 


the early spring days of July; of glaciers that carved mountain 
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forms and laid the course of streams and then passed on to re- 
commence their never-ending cycle of wave and cloud and storm. 
There seems to be some spirit that has a local habitation in this 
mountainous order—that knows the secrets of Nature’s harmony, 
and gathers the roar of the cataract and the hum of the breeze 
and the song of birds into the symphony of mountain sounds. 

From Hot Springs the trail passes over yet higher mountains 
and through beautiful forests and innumerable mountain 
meadows nine thousand feet above the sea. The camp on 
Monache Meadows affords fine views of distant peaks. Beyond, 
the trail passes through a volcanic region, where only yesterday, 
by the geologic calendar, a perfect pyramid of a mountain, 2,000 
feet high, was built up, with many other mountains of lesser 
height. For miles we passed among volcanic hills and over 
masses of lava looking so fresh and threatening that one might 
easily expect to meet a live volcano just around the corner. But 
these volcanic mountains are older than they look, by thousands 
of vears. Forests have come and gone upon their sides like 
crops of grain, since the turbulent days when the Sierras, and 
their companion ranges from Alaska to Mexico, were pouring 
out thousands of square miles of lava. These western mountain- 
ranges were sowing their wild oats in those days, and things 
were happening worth mentioning. It was the last act in the 
making of America; and, when the smoke cleared away, the work 
was finished and a continent settled down to the geologic 
quiescence of old age. 

Not far from these meadows Whitney Creek runs near the 
trail for several miles—a beautiful stream over which Isaac and 
I grew enthusiastic, if not sentimental. The South Fork of the 
Kern and Whitney Creek both finally join the Big Kern 
Throughout their course they run far apart, except in this local- 
ity, where, South Fork bending far to the west and Whitney to 
the east, the two streams get the backs of the bends so near to- 
gether that they are separated by less than two hundred feet. 
Some enterprising ranchers on the South Fork once cut through 
the thin partition and attempted to divert Whitney into the other 
creek, but the courts interfered and judicially turned off the 
water. 

Whitney Creek divides its time between busy rapids and quiet 
pools, whose fish population made our fishermen lay their hands 
more than once on their rods, but the caravan moved on and they 
desisted. This little stream, I hear, carries its head high in 
Sierra society. It comes from gorges where snow lingers in 
June and Spring comes in August, from peaks that tower sky- 
ward above the timber line and from those farther heights and 
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those perpetual springs, the snows and glaciers that lie among 


the clouds on Whitney's summit. 

Turning from Whitney Creek, the trail passed out of the large 
meadows, and at four in the afternoon, after a climb of hours on 
a mountain side that was so steep it seemed the trees would lose 
their balance, we reached the crest of the Sierra divide, where 
water flows east. 

Our barometer got out of breath at 11.700 feet and refused t 
register, but we estimated that the summit was over 12,000 feet 
high. On the eastern face of the crest snow lay in great heaps, 
and Sidney and Isaac took a turn at snow balling for Auld Lang 
Syne on July 22nd. 

rom this point we looked out over the eastern wall of the 











NEAR THE SUMMIT. Photo by Staats 


Sierras to the desert, where lay other mountains, range on range, 
rolling away to the eaves of the eastern sky. Lack of us lay the 
central range of the Sierras, beyond the basin of the Kern, lying 
in far and dim blue masses, with lofty peaks and snow-covered 
ridges, and extending a hundred miles north and south. Mt 
Tyndall, illusively near, rose in a mass of rocky-pinnacled 
grandeur above a multitude of other peaks that stood shouldet 
to shoulder along the crest of the range, Che meadows where 
we had camped the night before were little spots of level green 
between the volcanic mountains, now shrunk to mere knolls, as 
we saw them from the heights where we were islanded among 


the clouds. 
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We camped that night on Cottonwood Creek, whose ice-chilled 
waters flow into the desert of Owens River Valley. From Cot- 
tonwood it is but five miles to the basin of Sheep Mountain, 
where lie the so-called Enchanted Lakes. The trail winds up 
a gorge—the ancient roadway of a vanished glacier. When 
within a half mile of the basin, the trail approaches the perpen- 
dicular wall of a mountain, over which pours a roaring water- 
fall. Climbing over this rim, we are in the lake-basin of Sheep 
Mountain. 

I am ashamed to use this vulgar name for one of the culmi- 
nating peaks of the Sierras. Why do Americans daub imposing 
mountain peaks with a coarse nomenclature? How long will 

















ONE oF THE ENCHANTED LAKES. Photo by Staats 
Altitude, 12,500 feet. 


barnyard names designate the monuments that nature has reared 
above the clouds. Two hundred years ago the Spaniard, with a 
sense of fitness and a fine sentiment, wrote epitaphs for his 
heroes in “San Antonio” and “San Bernardino.” We whitewash 
his works of art by saying “Old Baldy” and ‘“Gray-Back.” 
Sheep Mountain, over 12,000 feet high, and its companion 
peaks that rim this little bowl of a basin a mile in diameter, form 
as strange a region as ever survived the scourge of glaciers and 
the wreck of geologic wear. There is a beautiful meadow in the 
basin, flowers are blooming everywhere and birds of several 
species sing as merrily as if snow fields were not their neigh- 
bors. Firs grow in the basin and on the sides of the peaks, 
though they are not large, the struggle for existence being too 
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severe to permit of the surplus energy that makes bigness. It 


was interesting and almost tragic to see them growing in meager 
clusters and thinning files among the masses of soilless rock far 
up on the sides of the peaks, fighting their way toward impossi- 
ble summits where they are beaten upon by bleak winds that 
never rest, and worn by storms of arctic winters. 

The one open side of this rim of mountains is on the east 
where the stream that carries the lake-waters makes a wild leap 


into Cottonwood Cafion. This basin was made by a glacier, th« 














LAKE AT SHEEP MOUNTAIN Photo by Staats 


eastern wall being its terminal moraine; the great boulders that 
are scattered about are fragments broken from the once higher 
summits of Sheep Mountain, now reduced to the modest height 
of 14,096 feet. There are sixteen lakes in the basin, some of them 
well stocked with trout. 

There is a fine distant view from the eastern side out over the 
Sierras to the purple desert-mountains. We seemed to have 
climbed to the roof of the world. The Inyo Mountains and 
Sierra Gordos, that rival the Sierras in height, are piled in un 


countable folds and peaks against the sky, with here and there 
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spots of pale yellow desert, all seeming to be wrapped in an 
atmosphere of purple and old gold that has set in unchanging 
hues. 

The ride to Lone Pine on the desert plain is over rugged moun 
tains, dizzily steep, down which the traveler drops out of the 
Sierras 7,500 feet in four hours’ ride. The mountains gradually 
take on the sombre aspects of the desert. The high peaks of the 
summit have squeezed the western winds dry, and they float in 
cloudless aridity out over the waterless region beyond. The 
evergreens that thrive in the high, moist regions disappear ; even 
the small shrubs cease with the flowers and grasses—for the 














HOMEWARD THROUGH THE DESERT Photo by Staats 


desert creeps up the mountain-sides and sows sage-brush and 
desolation three thousand feet above the plain. 

Lone Pine is a slumbrous little village, in an island of irrigated 
greenness, in the desert valley of Owens River. Owens Lake, 
twenty miles across, is a vanishing remnant of an immensely 
larger lake once occupying this entire valley. The dry air of the 
desert long since drained it to clouds. 

From here to the railroad at Mojave, the stage road passes 
for a hundred miles over a picturesque region of desolation, over 
seas of sand, between hills and mounds and long ledges of black 
lava that the uncounted centuries have left as fresh as yesterday ; 
by the walls of ancient lakes whose soft layers of colored stone 
have been carved by frost and tempest to strange and beautiful 
architectural forms; over stretches of alkali plains and basins 
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whose snowy whiteness and sedimentary floor tell the story of 


the unequal contest of forest and stream and lake with the con- 
suming desert. 

Those glorious days of our brief boyhood of yesterday in camp 
have gone upon Time’s swift wings; but they will come back in 
reminiscent hours when we wake the memories 6f trail and 
bivouac that we love. When we are weary with grinding care 
and tired of the hurry and strife of life’s journey, they will come 
in thoughts of the sweet rest and free life of the mountains; in 
memories of the quiet peacefulness of the meadows, with their 
encircling heights, and the roaring streams, the multitudinous 
voices of the forest, the night skies and their passing caravans of 
stars, and the scenes of the camp-fire with the songs and bursts 
of laughter that are echoing still among the cliffs and gorges of 
the Sierras. 


The Song of the Kern. 


From heights where flaming snow-flowers grow, 
From grassy flats and far ravine, 
From fields of snow and ice I flow 


Through granite gates to join the plain 


Through ages I have kept my way, 
From their vast years my record bring; 
My time-piece does not note the day, 


But takes a century at a swing 


I flow unchanged in outward form, 


To day | go, to-morrow come; 


Up from the sea in cloud and storm, 


My slow, unending cvcles run 


These mountains age—my youth shall last; 
My life’s renewed with each new morn 
When man and all his works are passed, 


In unworn years I'll still flow on. 


Pasadena, Cal 
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THE EUCALYPTS OF THE SOUTHWEST. 
By ALFRED JAMES McCLATCHIE* 


ITHOUT the Eucalypts, California 
would be a very different state. 
\Vhat she owes to them it is impos- 
sible to fully estimate. Nothing short of 
being entirely deprived of these trees would 
enable her citizens to realize how much 
their presence means. Much of the charm 
of the state is due to these Australian im- 
migrants. Without them, landscapes now 
varied and softened by their presence would 
be comparatively monotonous and unattrac 
tive. Winds would sweep unchecked over 
regions where their progress is now im- 
peded by avenues and groves of Eucalypts. 
Orchards that in the shelter of Eucalypts 
are profitable would be unproductive. Had 
not these trees been introduced, the fuel 
problem would be a very different one. 
\Were some agency to destroy all the Euca- 
lvpts now growing in California, the price 
of real estate would fall at once. The men 
who were influential in introducing these 
trees were public benefactors, who added 
untold millions to the property value of an 
already richly endowed state. 

\nd there is every reason for the belief 
that other portions of the Southwest will 
come to realize, partially at least, the great 
benefits from the Eucalypts that California 
has experienced. ‘The present increased in 
terest in the planting of these trees will no 
doubt result in their eventually becoming 
to the entire Southwest and to Mexico the 
blessing that they have been to California. 


lor it is believed that, as the merits of the 


EKucalypts shall become more fully understood, they will be 
planted much more extensively, and with increasing discrimi- 
To clothe untilled and treeless stretches in 
the semitropic sections of America with groves of Eucalypt 
trees that will yield timber, fuel, and other useful products, and 
at the same time furnish protection from the sun, from winds, 


Many of the illustrations for this article are from photographs made for the Department 
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and from torrential floods, and otherwise ameliorate existing 
climatic conditions, will certainly be an economic triumph. 

In their Australian home the Eucalypts constitute a consid- 
erable part of the natural forests, giving a characteristic ap- 
pearance to the landscape of the regions in which they grow. 
They are scattered over the deserts, throughout the swamps, 
over the plains, among the hills, and up the mountain slides to 
near their summits. They have attracted the attention of 
scientists, of horticulturists, and of foresters, as have few other 
members of the vegetable kingdom. Prominent scientists of 
France, Germany, England, and Italy have devoted much time 
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“ Brug Grams” NEAR ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA. 


to a study of the genus. Baron Ferdinand Von Mueller was 
attracted to these trees, soon after adopting Australia as his 
home. This great man devoted, with remarkable energy and 
enthusiasm, a large share of his time for nearly half a century 
to the study of the genus, and died a few years ago regretting 
that he could not have more nearly exhausted the subject and 
given to the world more nearly complete works than the ones he 
left behind. His prophesy was that, “The Eucalypts are des- 
tined to play a prominent part for all time to come in the syl- 
van culture of vast tracts of the globe.” His work is in a sense 
being continued by Joseph H. Maiden, director of the botanical 
gardens at Sydney, New South Wales, who is doing much to 
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EvcaLtyptus Leucoxyiton. Echo Park, Los Angeles 


further accurate knowledge concerning the Eucalypts, from 
both a scientific and an economic standpoint. 

As a result of the interest awakened by the work of such 
men, the Eucalypts were introduced into and are now success- 


fully grown in the semitropic parts of Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
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the Americas, a portion of each continent of the globe thus re- 
ceiving the benefits of this useful genus. More Eucalypt trees 
have been planted, away from their native habitat, than all 
other forest trees combined. But their culture and the benefits 
resulting therefrom have probably only begun. Other parts 
of the earth are yet to be benefited by the introduction and ex- 
tensive planting of suitable species of these trees. Experiments 
made by the writer during the past five years indicate that there 
are many promising species as yet little known, that are avail- 
able for culture in regions supposed to be unsuited for the 
growth of Eucalypts. 

The merits of these trees were early recognized by Califor- 

















EvcaLyPptTs AT FORESTRY STATION, SANTA MONICA. 


nians. Who first introduced them is not definitely known; but 
within the first decade after the discovery of gold here, Euca 
lypts were planted at many points. Several public spirited 
citizens were influential in disseminating knowledge concern- 
ing these trees, several were influential in distributing seeds and 
seedlings, and a few have rendered valuable service in both 
lines. ‘Two have been ardent apostles of Eucalypt planting ever 
since settling in the State. 

When Ellwood Cooper came to Santa Barbara, thirty years 
ago, and found Eucalypts growing as shade and ornamental 
trees, he at once saw in these trees possibilities that few others 


realized. He recognized their prospective value as forest trees, 
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and began planting them on an extensive scale. He set them 
in cafons, on steep hillsides, along ocean bluffs, and on other 
waste land, as well as along roads and upon his grounds. 
About two hundred acres of his ranch are now covered with 
forests of these trees; and here is the best place in the South- 
west to see a large variety of Eucalypts grown as forest trees. 
Species cultivated elsewhere as botanical or ornamental speci- 
mens can here been seen growing by the acre. One can stroll 
through his groves as through primeval forests. In the cafions, 
Eucalypts twenty-five vears old tower high above oaks that 
have been growing there for over two centuries. On hillsides 
that were formerly bare are dense forests in which ferns and 
other shade-loving plants find a home. \Wind-swept plains that 




















EUCALYPTS SERVING AS WINDBREAK FOR A CITRUS GROVE 
Near Yuma, Arizona 


formerly gave small returns in the crops to which they were 
planted yield abundantly since they have been sheltered by 
groves of Eucalypts. For over a score of years Mr. Cooper has 
been reaping the reward of his foresight. Besides enjoying the 
beauty, the shade, and the shelter of his groves, he has received 
from them directly a good financial return for his expenditure. 

During the past twenty years the planting of Eucalypts has 
been very much furthered by the work of Abbot Kinney of Los 
\ngeles. As chairman of the Board of Forestry during the 
‘80's, he was influential in greatly extending the planting of 
these trees throughout the State. Several of the desirable spe- 
cies now cultivated in the Southwest were disseminated under 
his direction. A Forestry Station was established at Santa 
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Monica, where a great variety of species was planted for ex 
perimental purposes. That these trees are now the principal 
windbreak, shade, and fuel trees over much of the State is to a 
great extent due to the example of Mr. Cooper and Mr. Kinney. 
And from California the planting of Eucalypts extended into 
Arizona and other parts of the Southwest. The finding of 


species suited to the various climatic conditions has been some- 


what slow, but the time is probably not far distant when they 
will be as generally cultivated throughout much of southern 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, and throughout Mexico, as 


they are in California. 
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The Eucalypts are surprisingly varied in their appearance, 
their qualities, and in their relation to soil and climate. They 
agree in being evergreen and in sprouting if cut back. \lso, 
the wood of all of them is hard. In most other respects they 
differ widely. Some are trees of great girth, towering high 
on fertile plains and hillsides; while others are dwarfed shrubs 
struggling for an existence in desert and alpine regions. Some 
grow only in swamps, while many thrive in parched deserts. 
Some species endure the frosts and snows of mountain sides; 
others grow where the mercury rises at times to 125 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Of some Eucalypts the trunks are gnarled and _ crooked; 
while of others they are even and _ straight \s a rule, they 
hold their size well to great heights. The bark varies from 
very smooth to very rough and deeply furrowed. Of some the 
bark is soft and stringy; of others it is hard and brittle. Some 


retain their bark permanently; from others the outer layers fall 


away in large sheets or strips. The bark of many changes from 
quite smooth during its early years to very rough in later 
vears. Trees whose bark remains permanently smooth are 
commonly called in Australia “Gum-trees;” those with fibrous 
stringy bark, “Stringy-barks;:" those with scaly and _ slightly 
furrowed bark, “Box-trees;” and those with hard and deeply 


furrowed barks, “Iron-barks.” While the Eucalypts are all what 
are termed hardwood trees, the wood of the different species 
varies considerably as to the degree of hardness. Of several 
the wood is so firm and heavy that it sinks in water. 

The leaves of the infant trees are in many cases very different 
from those of the adults, in some cases changing from very 
broad to very narrow, and in other cases from very rough and 
hairy to very smooth, thus producing striking changes in the 
aspect of the foliage. In color, the foliage differs from bluish 
to grayish ereen. Of some, the leaves ar« highly scented; of 
many, they are delicately fragrant; of a few, they are almost 
entirely without odor. The leaves of some full grown trees are 
round or oblong, but of most species they are long and slender. 
\s to the texture, they are thin and papery, or thick and leath- 
ery. Of a few species the leaves spread out horizontally and 
are darker above than below, as is the case with most flat- 


leaved trees; but of the majority, the leaves stand with one 


edge to the sky, the two surfaces consequently having the same 


or nearly the same appearance. 
The Eucalypts all bear more or less conspicuous flowers. 
Of some the bloom is a prominent feature, being profuse and 


showy. In color the flowers range from white, through vary- 
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ing shades of delicate cream or pink, to a bright yellow and a 
the 


brilliant red. Different species bloom at different times o 
year, making it possible to have Eucalypt flowers the year 
round. Some species bloom for but a short annual period, 
others bloom during two distinct periods of the vear, while a 
few remain in blossom throughout a large portion of the year. 
The unopened flower buds are hermetically sealed by a close 
covering that corresponds to the calyx of other flowers, thus 
suggesting to L’Hertier, the botanist who discovered and 
The 


conspicuously-placed stamens with which the open flowers are 


named the genus, the name Eucalyptus—‘well-concealed.” 


so abundantly furnished constitute their prominent feature 
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In some species these floral organs are highly colored, giving 
to the flowers a pleasing unique beauty. 

\s has been already indicated, the Eucalypts differ consider- 
ably as to their climatic requirements, but the majority of them 
prefer a moderate amount of rain, a fairly dry atmosphere, 
plenty of sunshine, warm summers, and mild winters. A few 
species endure temperatures as low as 1o degrees to 15 degrees 


F., but most of them are injured by temperatures much below 


freezing. A small number of species will continue to grow 
during weather when the mercury falls to or below freezing 
each night, but the most of them cease growth during the 


coolest weather of winter. No useful species can grow in re- 
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gions where the mercury falls to zero. This restricts their 
culture to the semi-tropic portions of the globe. 

With the possible exception of the palms, the Eucalypts 
serve a greater variety of useful purposes than the trees of anv 
other genus existing on the globe. While growing they serve 
as a forest-cover to mountains, hills, plains, and swamps, as 
windbreaks, and as shade trees, and are the source of honey 
and of many gums and resis. When cut, they furnish valuable 


timber, excellent fuel, and a very useful oil. Besides this, many 
of them are ornamental, and all the larger ones ameliorate the 
climatic conditions of the regions in which they grow. In 


short, the uses of the Eucalypt are equal in number to the com- 
bined uses of a great variety of other plants, including several 
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Cooper Ranch, Santa Barbara. (22 years old 


trees, shrubs, and herbs. By reason of their rapidity of growth, 
it is possible to obtain from them many useful products within 
a few years after planting them, in the meantime having en- 


joyed many of their uses while the trees were growing. In 
several parts of California the successful culture of fruit, of 


grains, and of other crops is due to the protection afforded by 
Eucalypts; and in many sections they are the principal, if not 
the sole, source of fuel. Most of the increasing quantity of Eu- 
calyptus oil that is being consumed in the Southwest is pro- 
duced in California; and the piles of many of her wharves are 
from her Eucalypt groves. As a source of honey, the useful- 
ness of these trees is increasing annually. 


Pheenix, Ariz. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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THE CONCRETE BRIDGE OVER THE 
SANTA ANA. 


vy ARTHUR MACDONALD DOLE. 





INCE the needs of railroad-builders stimulated 
constructive engineers in the work of bridge- 
building, the general use of steel for massive 
cantilever and other bridges across river and 
gorge has made it appear to many that the 
old arched bridge of masonry (the product of 


iN 


the experience of ages) has been finally super- 
seded. But the|people who pay for the bridges 
have discovered that the cost of construction does 














not count for so much as the expense of maintenance, and the 
economy of the use of steel has come to be challenged on this 
ground. One well-known engineer recently committed himself 
so far as to say that the expense of the steel bridge just begins 
when the bridge is finished. Masonry on the other hand gains 
strength with age, thus reducing to a minimum the cost of main- 
tenance. Accordingly there seemsto be a growing opinion that 
it is the preferable material when conditions allow it to be used. 

A striking modern example of a masonry bridge is the big 
concrete structure lately thrown across the Santa Ana River 
near Riverside, on the transcontinental line of the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad, ata cost of nearly $200,000. 
This bridge—the largest of its kind in the world—is about a 
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fifth of a mile long, with a maximum height of seventy feet. 
It has been built from designs by, and under the direction of, 
Harry Hawgood, chief of the engineering department of the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake railroad. 

When it became necessary to consider spanning the Santa 
Ana—which some jocose tenderfeet have the audacity to term 
more of a creek than a river—concrete was decided upon as the 
material best suited to span the gap, economically and substan- 
tially. A factor in this decision was that neither the present 
nor anticipated navigation on the Santa Ana demanded a draw- 
bridge. Another consideration was that it would not have been 
possible to obtain structural steel when desired, all of the large 
eastern steel companies being months behind with their orders. 
The splendid rusting qualities of steel and the need of repairs 
and paint were other strong arguments. 

Those master builders whose marvels of mason-work have 
endured through the centuries had neither elaborate mathemat- 
ical formule to calculate stress and strain, nor powerful and 
exact machines with which to test the strength of materials. 
They worked “by rule of thumb.” The modern engineer can 
plan his bridge to the smallest detail, computing the limit of 
endurance and capacity of all sections of the structure, and 
safely providing in each case for the heaviest of strains to 
which the parts could possibly be subjected. If his work shall 
stand the test of the centuries as has that of his elder brothers 
of the craft he may well be content. 

The first of last year (1903) 200 men began actual work upon 
the Santa Ana bridge, which is now open for traffic. It is com- 
posed of ten huge arches, eight of which have a clear span of 
eighty-six feet each. At each end of the bridge is an arch 
spanning thirty-eight and one-half feet, flanked by huge concrete 
abutments. In the construction of one of the latter, natural 
conditions have been taken advantage of, by using a portion of 
the granite ledge, which juts from one bank of the river, for 
part of the base. The bridge arches, built in seven distinct 
segments, including a center key, are supported by heavy solid 
concrete piers. These rest upon bases 16x30 feet, having for 
their footings the bed rock of the river itself, which has been 
reached at depths varying from fifteen to fifty-five feet. As the 
pier excavations were carried down far below water-level, coffer- 
dams and steam pumps had to be used to keep out the water 
during the work. Each base supports a weight of over 1,000 
tons. There are 15,000 cubic yards of concrete in the entire 
structure, each cubic yard weighing about two tons. Adding 
to this the ballast of the railroad bed on the top of the bridge, 
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which will weigh approxi- 
mately 4,000 tons, the total 
dead weight of the bridge 
will be nearly 34,000 tons. 

Great care has been exer- 
cised in the selection of the 
material—broken stone, 
sand and cement—used in 
manufacturing the concrete. 
A clean, white, crushed lime- 





stone, free from foreign dust, 
was obtained from the Colt- 
on quarries, and sand, 
washed of all silt by means 
of a specially-erected steam 
washing-plant, was taken 
from the river bed. Samples 
from every tenth sack of the 
cement were tested on a ce- 
ment-testing machine, a 
marvelous contrivance by 
means of which a_ small 
block of mixed cement may 
be subjected to different 
degrees of compression, ten- 
sion and torsion. The pro- 
portionate strength of 
larger blocks is thus deter- 
mined. 

OWhen work was com- 
menced on the bridge, a 
large, steam-power, con- 
crete-mixing plant was 
erected by the contractors. 
This was ingeniously ar- 
ranged in three” sections, 
several stories high, each 
section having the capacity 
of turning out seventy-five 
cubic yards of concrete every 
ten hours. The broken stone 
and cement were unloaded 
at the plant into small tram- 
cars and carried up an in- 
clined cable-way to the top 
ofthe mixer. Thesand was 
also sent by steam-power up 
to the plant, and the three ma 
terials dumped, in regularly 
measured quantities into sep- 
arate hoppers. These opened 
down into the rotating mix- 
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ing-chambers, where water was added and the mixing mechani- 
cally accomplished. Then, as the finished article in its plastic 
state, it was emptied from the three outlets of the different sec- 
tions into waiting cars and carried on a miniature railway out 
over the bridge to whatever pier or arch was being constructed. 
Here the concrete was emptied and tamped down to conform to 
the outlines defined by the wooden forms. The work, for the 
most part, was pushed in day and night shifts, light having 
been furnished at night by a series of electric-arc lamps, sup- 
plied by a temporary electric plant, which also lighted the con- 
tractor’s camp—a small village in itself of canvas tents and 
houses perched on the high bluff of the eastern bank of the 
river where scores of workmen made their homes for months. 
So well did the contractors carry out the plans that upon the 
removal of the timber centering, used during their building, 
the arches stood perfectly without crack or settlement. 

The only delay encountered was at the seventh pier, where, 
in seeking the bed-rock a false bottom was struck at a depth of 
thirty feet. This proved to be huge boulders, which in some 
epoch had rolled from the river bank and lodged in a gully in 
the stream. These boulders compelled the workmen to go 
many feet deeper in the face of unforseen obstacles before the 
pier could be established solidly upon bed-rock. The viaduct 
has already been inspected by many sightseers ; likewise tested 
by one earthquake. Not until one stands below in the river bed, 
and looks up to the towering heights of the abutments, can the 
vast magnitude in anywise be sensed. Then it will be realized 
not only as something well worth seeing, but as a lasting credit 
to its designers and builders. 


Pomona, Cal. 
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An extract from the autobiography of Jerry Murphy, prospector. 


By PHILIP NEWMAN. 


STRUCK Tucson in eighty-two, a devil of a 
young buck, just off the grass. It was up to 
me to make a rustle for meself, so I climbed the 
boot of a Concord, and was off, with the breeze 
in me face, for the Silver Bell—a little camp 
near the line in the southern desert country. 
For three days we hit the grit, staging it to 
camp. Out in the silence and light of the bare 


rock country, the green sap thrilled in me veins. 





And at last, when the road wound up from the 
valley like a snake track, and hid in a dark ravine, | thought me 
days were over. There was no secret for Murphy, then, in the 
naked hills. 

But it was a different story when the driver whipped up, and 
we swung round an overhanging rock into camp in style. The 
whole camp was lined up the street to see us. Setting his leaders 
on their haunches, the driver rolled off his seat to wet his 
whistle, and the boys flew out to unhook the team. I sat dumb 
in me seat, catching me first music of falling stamps. Over on 
the hillside, opposite the camp, the mill was chewing away, the 
waft of steam on her roof melting into dry air, and the roar of 
the stamp rising and falling on the breeze—everything in camp 
went to the tune of it. The camp itself was a scattering of 
‘dobe cabins and rock dug-outs, hid in the mesquite that lined 
the wash. 

“Come along in, pardner,” says the boys to me, and I followed 
the drift of them into the squatty ‘dobe saloon. A bunch of 
young bucks soon had me up to the bar, wanting to know the 
news on the inside and what | was out for. Did I want to get 
on in the mine? I got to feeling easy about meself, and showed 
one of me friends a letter from me tenderfoot boss. He handed 
it back. 

“Don’t make a flash like that here,” he says. “Just come out 
in the morning: tell the boss you're a miner; he'll put you on 
Make a bluff—there’ll be plenty of us there to pull you through.” 

I took me rest on a shake-down in the corner of the saloon, 
and next morning, at the crack of the whistle, | was at the collar 
of the shaft, watching the shift go down. ‘The boys pointed out 
the boss, and [| struck for a job. 

“Are you a miner?” he says. 

I was a hefty chunk of a young fellow, and I straightened up 


as he looked me over. “Yes,” says Murphy. 
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He took me over to a lad leaning against the gallows-frame. 
“Here's a pardner for you, Slivers,” says old Dan. 

Slivers was a tall slip of a lad; his white skin and slim figure 
looked out of place in his muddy digging clothes. He was 
pretty as a girl. It used to make me heart ache to see the 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks of him, knowing the underground 
work would cut the lungs out of him before he had hair on his 
face. He took a straight, square look at me. “Come along 
with me, pardner,” he says, taking me off, arm in arm. 

We got on the cage, and me stomach was under me hat as we 
dropped into the dark. It stopped with a jerk at the lowest 
level, and I got off in a cold sweat. Everything was dead still 
and pitch black. I bumped me head at every turn. Back in 
the stope was a weaving of lights—the boys going to their 
work. 

“We're drilling in the shaft,” says Slivers, and I climbed down 
the ladder after him. Finding tools behind the timbers, he 
handed me me hammer, and threw the drill down before us to 
the bottom. 

Leaving me standing like a fool, he pointed a drill here and 
there, figuring out the holes to himself; then he picked up his 
hammer, and made sparks fly, starting a hole in a slip of ground, 
cutting in from a corner. Wien he had it deep enough that | 
couldn't spoil the point of it, he turned to me. 

“Here’s your first lesson. Powder breaks about two feet of 
ground. You see the lift I’m giving this,” he says, pointing the 
drill in the hole. “It’s a strong hole; it won't break bottom—it 
will leave a boot-leg—but it will square out the corner. Sit 
down here, smash this drill, and say nothing—I’m looking out 
for you. The push comes down in a few minutes. The Super 
is mighty particular about this shaft; if he catches you not 
knowing what to do, you'll get hit with a natural the first rattle 
out of the box. Dan won't see anything he don't have to. He 
knows well enough you never saw a mine before. He put you 
down here to keep from starting you out mucking with the Mex- 
icans. It takes a miner to swing an upper in the roof of a stope; 
but any greenhorn can hit a down-hole, if he has some one to 
show him.” 

I was born with a hammer in me hand. When the push came 
down, | was throwing on me weight, making her talk. The 
Super cast his weather eye around, and hiked it back up the 
ladder without a word. Dan waited until the old man reached 
the level. 

“Damme, old son, ’e some beauty, you,” says Slivers in the 


“How's the new partner, Slivers?” he says. 


Cornish lingo. “’E ‘andles ‘is’ ammer ‘zactly same old-country 


lad.” 
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Dan laughed—Slivers was his pet. “You look out he don't 
kill you off, boy,” he says, winking at me and going up the 
ladder. 


Slivers laid down his hammer and rolled a cigarette. “How 
long are you going to stay?” he says. 


“As long as they'll keep me,” says Murphy. 
“That's the talk, boy, that’s the talk. You're the strong lad 


for me—you take what comes, and you say nothing. You can 
bring your blankets to my cabin tonight. ‘Travel with me, and 


I'll make a thoroughbred of you. ‘Damme, we'll play ‘igh 
stacks and sleep in the rocks.” 

Slivers had been born and raised in the mines—the boys had 
given him his bringing up. From the time he had been able 
to pack drills to the miners, he had worked underground, and 
the quartz dust in his lungs was killing him. The camp knew 
he was bleeding at the heart over his disease, and loved him 
because he hid his hurt like an Indian, and made no sign. He 
was a proud lad; he would never take the worst of it in any deal. 

To be apart by himself, he had built his cabin in a branch of 
the ravine, a little away from the camp. I lived there with him 
the winter through. It was a proud day for Murphy when | 
was caching me first month's pay in the ground under me bed. 
Slivers had been out against the games and got skinned, and was 
sitting on the edge of his bunk, taking in me work. 

“That's a good system you've got, Murphy,” he says. “I 
think I'll follow you for a few deals, and win something.” 

He surprised me next pay-day by walking in and throwing his 
pay on me bed. “Salt that down along with yours, Jerry. We'll 
soon have a little stake for ourselves.” 

No young mother ever watched over her baby’s cradle like 
Slivers and meself watched that little stake grow. I had never 
had any money and Slivers had never saved his, so it was a fine 
new joke for both of us to have that good piece of money hid 
away. 

The April pay-day there was a great jabbering and excitement 
among the Mexicans—a lot of them quit. Soon after we went 
on shift, Slivers went up to the level to get steel, and I could 
hear him chewing the lingo with a crowd of them. He came 
back without the drills. 

‘“‘Where’s the sharp steel?” I says. 

He began to make things ship-shape in the shaft. “Never 
mind about steel—we won’t need it. How much have we got 
in the sack, Jerry?” 

I wondered what he was driving at. “You've got five 


seventy-five.” 
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“Never mind whose is which, either—we're pardners. How 
much is it?” 

“Eleven fifty,” I says. 

He began figuring up with the point of candle-stick on a slip 
in the wall. “And a hundred and fifty this month makes thir- 
teen hundred. It’s enough,” he savs to himself. “We can out- 
fit, and get out a thousand strong.” 

“What is it?’ T says: “What’s up?” 

He laid his hand on me shoulder, looked in me eye, and 


laughed. There’s no use in a man being a working stiff all his 


life, Jerry—let’s get out and make a little money.” 

“You're me pardner,” T says; “whatever you say goes.” 

“In a couple of weeks,” he says, “the Cinco de Mayo fiesta 
comes off in Hermosillo. Every hombre in Sonora that’s got 
a ‘dobe dollar will be there. If we go down this thousand 
strong, and open bank, we can handle any greaser play, and 
we'll come back with all the gambling money afloat. I’ve got a 
month’s lay-off from Dan for the two of us. But we'll never 
work any more, boy: we'll come back with money enough to 
make a burro sway-back to carry it.” 

We outfitted in Tucson, and set off down the Santa Cruz river 
for the line, bumping along in a buckboard, with Murphy 
handling the ribbons over a peppery little span of mules. The 
fiesta was in full blast about two miles out from town, in the 
river bottom. There was a great mix-up of big Injuns, sulky 
little cholos in big hats, and polite jabbering Mexicans. Spread 
over a half-acre was a flat roof of green willow, held up by cot 
tonwood poles, and walled round, and partitioned off inside, by 
mesquite bush. Gambling games and_ chile-con-carne joints 
looked out from the four sides of it: squared off in the center 
was a dancing floor. All the while there was music, and the 
dance never stopped, day and night. And many a little Senorita 
stole a look, as she was whirling by, at the two Gringo lads, 
dealing bank on the side. 

Rigging himself for the fiesta, Slivers had bought a gold 
braided sombrero and velvet suit to match. A dandy caballero 
he looked, as he sat pulling the cards from the box. The excite- 
ment fanned the color in his cheeks, and his eves danced bright. 

“Now, Jerry,” he says, “remember there’s nothing to lose but 
the money; and there’s plenty more where this came from.” 

Sitting up in me look-out chair, with me hat on the side of me 
head, and with the music and the whirl of the dance in me ears, 
I caught the fever of it meself, and I told the lad to let her go 
as she looked—I was with him. 

At first, the lucky greenhorns we were, we skinned everything 


in sight. No matter whether it was a big Injun, giving up his 
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money with a grunt, a wicked little cholo, cursing every check 

he lost, or a crack sport of a Mexicano, making a splash—the 

drift of the play was all our way. The night of the fifth we found 
ourselves a little over two thousand strong. 

That night, in piled a fierce old hombre with a beard as long 
as your arm, and a hat on him like Sugar Loaf Mountain, drunk 
as a lord. He had a wad of bills like a roll of blankets, and had 
been making great fun for the crowd, going the rounds, making 
a bluff to tap the games. None of the Mexican dealers would 
take the play. Squaring up to our table, he tossed his roll on 
the jack. “Tap,” he says, “tap!’—that was all the English the 
old pirate knew. 

“Don’t turn for it, Slivers,” I says. 

He gave me a look. “Murphy, I talk to you with tears like 
mule’s ears in my eyes, trying to make a man of you, but it’s no 
use. We'll take the bet—I'll never have it said I took water.” 

The old hombre was sure surprised; the sweat stood in drops 
on his face while Slivers made the turns. The jack fell by the 
box—we won! Slivers took our money from the drawers, sized 
it up on the table, opened the roll of bills, took out pay, and 
handed back the few bills left. “Muchas gracias, Sefor,”’ he 
says. 

Slivers ordered drinks for the crowd. The old Sefior threw 
his mescal down his throat, and went out like he was sent for. 
Slivers watched him steering through the crowd. “The old 
man of the hills has got his wing around our necks—we can’t 
lose,” he says. “Not even to the Sefor Alcalde Mayor, drunk 
as he is. That old boy, Jerry, is the high-e muck-a-muck of a 
little town in the up country; I know him. 

The gambling slacked off after we made the big winning: 
most of the sporting element had shot its wad. But the night 
of the fifth was the big time at the dance, and the floor swarmed 
with dandy laddy-bucks and proud beauties. I had to watch 
close to keep Slivers from overlooking bets and making double 
pay—he kept looking away from the game. Glancing around to 
see what was catching his eye, I sighted something across the 
dance floor—something with eyes. It was a girl in a red dress 
—a blooming beauty—one in ten thousand. She pulled every 
woman in sight out of shape when she got on the floor. And 
whirling in the dance, whenever she could steal a look at him, 
the poor little girl couldn’t keep her eyes off me flash-dandy 
side-kicker. 

That girl was a hoodoo. From the time he caught her eye, 
Slivers lost interest in the game, and it seemed we couldn't win 
a bet. And of course, while our luck was bad, up jumped the 
devil! There was a big buzz and hurrah among the crowd out- 
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side, and back came the Sefor Alcalde with a bunch of cholos 
trailing after him, every man of them with a sack of ‘dobes on 
his shoulder. The Senor piled up his silver on the table, put a 
marker on the jack to flag the whole of it, and stood puffing and 
blowing with the sweat dripping from his bushy eye-brows. 
“Tap,” he says, “tap!” 

I was paralyzed; there was no way out except to give him 
a chance for his money back. But Slivers had gone up at too 
many games to lose his head. “The Sefior is sure a dead game 
sport, Jerry,” he says. “He’s not going to let a Gringo get away 
with him on his Fourth of July, if he knows himself. Win or 
lose, he’s entitled to the money.” 

Digging up a couple of twenties from my jeans—the last 
money we had outside the bank—I sneaked them to a by- 
stander, and made him sabe I would give him a ‘dobe to bet 
them along with the Sefor. I knew in me heart we were going 
to lose. Slivers’ hand shook as he made the turn—and the jack 
popped right up in the box! He made quick work opening the 
sacks and counting the silver to see if we were taken in, but it 





was no use—the old hombre had us skinned a mile. 


: There was dead silence. Slivers stood up and stretched him- 
, self, looked at me with a bit of a laugh and went out. I sat 
dead in me seat. Every hombre that had a dollar of our money 
began flashing it before the crowd. “Dinero Americano, dinero 
Americano!” yells the black devils, and I had to get out of there 


to keep from fighting. The Sefor sat down, and began dealing 
monte, that drunk he couldn't see the cards. 

Taking a walk in the river bottom to cool me head, the sounds 
of music, and the coyote yelps of cholos followed wherever | 
went. The moon rose beyond the silver-rimmed bulk of dark 
mountains, and I got homesick to get out of the country. Go- 
ing over to camp, I gave the mules a feed and rub-down, packed 
our camp-kit into the buckboard, and went back to hunt Slivers 
up. I had had me fiesta; I was for getting out right on the 
jump to avoid the heat of the day. 

There’s not much mafiana about a Mexican when he sets out 
to enjoy himself. When I got back, things were going with a 
whirl as only a Mexican dance can go. The old Sefioras were 
piled up drowsing on the side benches, and all the young blood 
was on the floor. With the fidiics going like a crazy woman 
singing, every little Senorita, wiih eyes like stars and lips 
blooming apart, was hoeing it down with the lad she loved best. 
A bunch of drunken cholos, hanging together as limp as dish- 
rags, were watching the dance. “Viva la Colorada!” yells one, 
and “Viva!” shouts the whole bunch, to see Slivers dancing with 


the girl in the red dress. After losing the money, he had won 
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out the belle of the ball! Whenever he spoke to her, she looked 
down her cheek and blushed like the heart was melting in her, 
and after the dance her eyes followed him across the floor. 

When Slivers came strolling out, I got hold of him, and told 
him I had everything ready to jump out—lI had had all the fiesta 
that was coming to me. He looked at me with a quick laugh, 
rolled a cigarette, and looked away in the distance, thinking. 

“That’s my pardner,” he says at last—‘you always have the 
play right. You know the opening in the mesquite where we 
camped first? Hook up, Jerry, and wait for me there; I want 
one more dance with me true love.” 

The fiddles struck up “Sobre las Olas,” and the girl looked 
over to Slivers and dropped her eyes. I watched them make a 
turn of the floor, and struck out for me team. When I had 
hooked up, and picked me way to the open place by the road, | 
found Slivers there with the girl the cholos called “La Colo- 
rada.” A putty-faced black ’n’ tan—the kind that goes with 
every Mexican girl—was looking on with a face like the full 
moon, keeping cases on the play. Slivers was standing close 
to the girl, making a begging talk, as far as I could understand, 
for her to go with him. I felt sorry for her, as she stood crying 
and wringing her hands. Her feelings finally got the best of 
her; she piled into his arms, and hid her face on his shoulder 
with a total giving-up that made me turn me head away. 
Slivers picked her up, put her on the back seat, and sprang in 
after her. “Skin those mules, Murphy,” he says. 

I started up, but the cholo girl jumped and grabbed a wheel 
letting a cry out of her that went through me. 

“Never mind that Injun, Jerry,” says Slivers. “That's nature. 
She'll get over it. Skin those mules!” 

“How about this deal, Slivers?” I says. “I don’t mind play 
ing the tin-horn, but dirt to women don’t go.” 

“The deal’s square,” he says, looking me in the eye. “This 
little Seforita and I strikes hands before the first Padre we run 
across. And the Padre will write a nice letter home to the 
Sefior Alcalde, telling him his children are making a big splash 
above the line.” 

“What the devil—” I says, whirling in me seat. 

“Yes, Jerry. This is the daughter of the hombre that took 
us in. It makes no difference to me; she stood ace high before 
I knew who she was. But I’ve made a hard play to win her, 
and it’s up to you to put us even on the fiesta. If you're a man, 
you'll pull for the line.” 

The girl roused up and spoke to the bunch of calico crying 
by the wheel, begging her not to tell where she had gone, and 
she would send for her. “Si, Sefiorita,’” says the little chola, 
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drying up with a whimper, and hiding down in the mesquite. 


“Dinero Americano, dinero Americano!” was still ringing in 








7 me ears: I shook the ribbons over me team, and we drove off 
E with the Senorita. 

I used no judgment with me team, but put ‘em through, and 
got over a big stretch of country. Along in the afternoon, the 
road ran by the base of a high range that threw its shadow 
over us. A mule is no hog—he knows when he’s got enough. 
\s soon as we struck the shade, they set back their ears and J 
couldn’t whip them on. At the same time we sighted a trail 
of dust coming down from the mountain. Thinking the Mexi 
cans on our trail had made a cut-off on us, we spent an anxious 
hour waiting for the party to declare itself. Not until they 
were nearly on to us did we recognize them to be a couple of 
white prospectors on horseback, driving a pack animal. 

One of them tossed his bridle-rein to his pardner, and came 
alongside on foot. 

“\Vhy it’s Slivers.” he says. “Eh, Johnny,” he calls to his 
pardner, “do you mind the boys who were doing the sinking on 
the Bell last fall? Here they are. Been to the fiesta, boys? 

: We're going down. That’s our camp up in the Sierra there; 
there; got fine placers,” he says, wagging his head. “Do you 
happen to have a drop with you, Slivers?” 

: Slivers handed over a flask, and, as there was a lady present, 


he hid behind his hat to drink. 

“That will take the kinks from the road until we get down, 
Johnny; then there'll be a couple of old terriers sized up be- 
fore the bar, taking side-laps with avidity.” 

The old fellow thawed out with the liquor, and began to pity 
the mules. “What have you been driving like that for?” he 
says, about to take off my head. “That's a fine pair of animals, 
Johnny: just the rig we need to bring out our stuff.” He nosed 
around, rocking the wheels, and rubbing the mules down. 
“Your team’s give out, boys,” he says; “they won't be able to 
travel for a couple of days. How will you trade?” 

We sure traded. The girl could ride like she grew in the 
saddle, and with the three fresh animals, we made a hard night 
ride, rested the day in a little town, and made the line next jump. 
I stood up with the couple to get them married, playing booster 
like I did all through the trip. We made Tucson, sold the plugs, 
and staged it back to camp. 

The camp went wild over the young couple. The boys 
chipped in to build him a house and the few old women of the 
camp had a talking match, setting the girl up housekeeping. 


Dan hung up the stamps to give them a send-off. The last pic- 
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ture of the trip that comes to me mind shows Slivers dancing 
among the old women with his beauty of a girl, togged out in 
the caballero rig he won her with at the Fiesta. 

As soon as I had a road-stake, I went over to an excitement 
in the Dragoons, and I never went back to the Bell while she 
was running. I heard, a couple of years later, that Slivers died 
there, and the girl went home to her father. 

Passing through the old camp, many years afterward, I found 
everything changed. The mine had caved to the surace, making 
a big hole in the hill, and the mill was standing silent, an empty 
shell. As we pulled in, the wild birds scattered in the brush, 
grown in the street of the old camp. On the bank of the wash 
I found a grave with a weather-beaten head-board. “Sacred to 
the memory of Henry St. Clair,” stood out on it in dim letters, 
where the paint had preserved the wood. I knew whose grave 
that was. Standing there, me mind went back, over the many 
a trail I had been over, to the Silver Bell as I had known her, 
and I was a lad again. I broke down, and cried like a woman 
over the grave of me boy pardner. 

At the wind-up of the same trip I was in Guaymas. About 
nightfall I met a woman whose walk seemed familiar to me. At 
first, with her black dress and shawl, and face as sweet as the 
evening, I took her for one of the Sisters. But a bright-eyed 
kicker of a boy, looking up asking questions, was trotting by 
her, with his fist in her skirt. It was the woman that had been 
the girl, La Colorada, living in memory of the winning Slivers 
made at La Fiesta del Cinco de Mayo, in Hermosillo, in eighty- 
three. 

CHIEF RED CLOUD. 
By ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 
E has taken his land in severalty, 
His citizen’s right is sure; 
In a few short feet of Dakota soil 
His title is made secure. 
He has finished his strife for a bit of ground, 


And all that he won is—an Indian Mound. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
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THE BLOSSOM OF THE YLANG-YLANG. 
By KATHRYN JARBOEF. 

|ASPER CRAIGIE lay back in a steamer chair 

| on the deck of his yacht “Alicia,” as she rounded 

Diamond Head bound for the harbor of Hono- 

lulu. The run from San Francisco had been 


through a sea madly protesting against its 





pacific name. From white-crested mountain- 
tops the tiny ship had slipped down into vawn- 
ing green caverns, only to be flung out and up to the next white- 
topped summit 

But now the storm had been left far behind and the yacht 
moved steadily in water as glassy as a mill-pond, with here 
and there a fleck of foam, left, perhaps, as a flag of truce by the 
vanished storm-king. The day was just dawning. Off in the 
east a round ball of light was slowly rising from the sea, rising 
apparently out of the opaque blue water into a luminous blue 
sky. Before the light fell into the waiting sea, it tipped with 
gold the palm-trees fringing the beach of Waikiki; their long 
shadows fell across the land; then the glistening, sandy shore 
and the wave-washed coral-reefs flushed rosy red in greeting to 
the God of Day. 

The shore was so near that Craigie could see groups of young 
girls—dainty bronze bits of life—lying on the shining sand, or 
drifting over the blue lagoon in tiny canoes, or standing poised 
on the coral reef ready to spring into the sea: so near that he 
could hear sweet girlish voices singing a melody at once so 
sweet, so weird, so filled with minor cadences and _ barbaric 
rhythms, and, with it all, so strangely familiar! It carried 
Craigie back to far-off times, to distant lands, to college days in 
Germany and long tramps over the Bavarian hills. An aromatic 
perfume floated out from the shore—unfamiliar, and yet it too 
was full of vague reminiscences. It was not the oriental odor 
of the Far East, not simply a tropical fragrance, but sweeter, 
more insidious than either. 

The “Alicia” crept slowly into the bay, and Craigie, with a few 
parting orders to Carter, his first mate, went on shore. He 
walked up the wharf, looking with idle curiosity at the motley 
crowd of foreigners, eager for a word from the outside world; 
but he ignored their friendly advances. He stopped for a 
moment to watch the little bronze children, with ebony hair and 
ivory teeth, who lay at full length on the wharf or tumbled 
pellmell into the water. Then a whiff of perfume floated past 
him, distant note of music sounded in his ears and he walked on 


\W aikiki. 


out toward the sands of 
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The place was full of color, of perfume, and of melody. Purple 
blossoms rioted to the very housetops, scarlet and gold flamed 
in every roadside garden, while over all waved the royal palms. 
Jessamin and heliotrope mingled their odor with tropic plants. 
but permeating all was the perfume that had floated across the 
sea. 

Craigie walked on and on, unconscious whither he was going 
but seemingly impelled to follow the long white road winding 
toward the beach. The sun was hot; the air was heavy with 
moisture and oppressive fragrance. It was almost noon. Craigie 
had spoken to no one, had seen no one. He was apparently alone 
in a tropical paradise. At last, utterly overcome with the heat, 
he sat down under a wide-spreading, big-leafed tree and in a 
few moments was asleep. Aroused by a rippling melody of 
laughter, he opened his eyes and saw a dozen brown-skinned 
maidens grouped about him. They were crowned with flowers 
and every movement of their lithe bodies was revealed by the 
single cotton gown they wore. It might have been a stage 
ballet, but Craigie knew instinctively that these were the bath- 
ing-girls he had seen in the early morning, the girls whose voices 
he had heard. Now the young women were chattering volubly 
in a melodious tongue; they laughed softly and looked at him, 
half shyly, half curiously. He attempted to rise, but fell back, 
unable to overcome the lethargy that possessed him. Again the 
merry peals of laughter rang out. One of the girls swayed to 
and fro in imitation of a drunken man and all the others clapped 
their hands and shouted. Once and again Craigie tried to speak; 
but, although his lips moved, no sound came from them. It 
was as though he were held by some spell in an enchanted land. 
There was a sound of silvery bells and the girls in chorus cried: 

“Oumaoula! Oh, Oumaoula!” 

They stood aside, and down an avenue of palms Craigie saw 
a woman walking slowly. She was taller than the girls who 
stood around him, her skin was not so dark, but like them she 
wore a loose white gown that revealed the lines of her supple. 
slender body and the movements of her slow languorous walk. 
As she came nearer, the air seemed suddenly to grow full of the 
perfume that had floated out across the sunrise sea. Attracted 
by the clamor of the girls, she came quickly toward the little 
group. Her long, black hair fell almost to her knees, the flowers 
on her head and around her neck were the yellow blossoms of 
the ylang-ylang, and on her arms and bare ankles were hundreds 
of infinitesimal silver bells. When she saw the man stretched 
in the shadow of the tree, she gave a startled cry, then drew her 


long hair about her. She touched his hand and looked with 
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closer scrutiny into his wide-open, staring eyes. He tried to 
speak, to move, but his efforts were all in vain. The spell still 
held him in its grasp. With one imperious word spoken in the 
melodious tongue that they had used, Oumaoula sent the girls 
away; then she called aloud twice or thrice. Bending over 
Craigie, she spoke in English. 

“It is the heat and you have slept in the shadow of the Ylang 
ylang.” 

Two stalwart men appeared, and, lifting Craigie as though he 
were a baby, set off on a run through the palm-covered avenue. 
Up a short flight of steps they carried him, across a_ wide 
verandah, into a cool, dark room. He realized that they put 
him down upon a couch or bed, and then his senses fled. 

Hours later he came to himself. The curious perfume, the soft 
music of silver betls still filled the air, but he was afraid to open 
his eyes, afraid that it had all been a dream, that with the light 
would come the realities of a dull, prosaic world. Then a 
musical voice fell on his ears. It was answered by guttural 
tones close at hand. Soft fingers were on his head, and he felt 
the recurrent whiffs of air from a fan. He opened his eyes and 
an old woman bending over him gave a cry of unmistakable 
delight. The perfume and the bells and the musical voice came 
nearer. His eyes fastened themselves on the vision before him. 
Then the old woman spoke, and the vision—to Craigie, even 
then, she seemed half angel, half woman—raised her hands and 
took the wreaths from her head and neck and threw them from 
her. 

“You mustn't try to rise,” she said imperatively. “You are 
ll right now, but vou are very, very weak.” 

There followed a hurried consultation between the two women 
and the old nurse left the room. The girl stood by the couch, 
wafting the huge fan to and fro. 

“You are a stranger and our—our atmosphere is oppressive.” 
The words were spoken slowly and carefully chosen, but the 
accent was slight. “‘No, you must lie still until Naki brings the 
wine.” 

The tone was firm, but it was the detaining hand she laid on 
Craigie’s breast that held him prisoner, small and light though 
it was. 

The old woman returned with the wine and the girl, raising 
Craigie’s head on her arm, held the glass to his lips. 

“Tf you drink this,” she said, “and sleep for an hour, you will 
be well. In the meantime I will send for your friends. They 
are at the hotel?” 

Craigie shook his head, but she would not let him speak. 
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“No, no, you must wait until vou have slept. That will be 
time enough, anyway.” 

She moved away. The old woman laid her cool. soft hand 
on his eyes and in an instant he was asleep. When he awoke, 
the low sun was throwing queer flower-shadows into the room, 
a soft breeze lifted the window curtains and the sound of break- 
ing waves filled the air. For a moment he was dazed. Then 
he remembered where he was, and sprang to his feet. The biood 
surged into his head and he staggered, but, quickly recovering 
himself, he walked toward a door opening upon the wide 
verandah. 

It was more an outside summer-room than a porch. Chairs 


and tables stood here and there: large vases were filled with 


wonderful flowers: and on one table was a pile of English mag- 


pi 
azines. Beyond lay a garden, through the vistas of which 
Craigie saw the blue sea, with now and then a flash of white 
foam when a breaker flung itself upon the reef. There was no 
lving ina 


_ 


one on the porch, but in a moment he saw a woman 
, 


hammock swung between two trees, a little way from the house. 


She was not the white-gowned vision of the morning, or so 
] 


Craigie thought, for she was clad in cconventional garments, 
her hair was piled high on her head and her feet were encased 
in small, high-heeled slippers that spoke of Paris in every buckle 
and strap. 
‘I—I beg your pardon,” the man stammered 
The girl rose from her hammock and came toward him with 


outstretched hands. 


“Ah, vou are yourself again,” she cried. “I am so very glad. 
Sit here! The breeze from the sea will be good for vou.” Sh 
moved a chair a shade nearer the edge of the verandah, giving it 


that little hospitable, inviting touch with which a woman of 
the world, anywhere the world over, knows how to make a man 
feel at home. 

Before she had spoken a word Craigie had realized that she 
was one with the vision. There were the slow, seductive walk, 
the same half-open, voluptuous eves, the same pouting, pome- 
granate lips. The silver bells no longer chimed with her move 
ments, but the indefinable perfume still clung about her and was 
wafted toward him. 

“I must apologize—I have to thank you—” Craigie’s words 
were as incoherent as his thoughts, but his hostess interrupted 
him. 

“Oh, no,” she laughed; “you mustn’t apologize for what you 
couldn't help. It wasn’t your fault that our sun was too hot and 


our flowers too sweet. If you apologize at all it must be to my 
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Ylang-ylang tree. You have given it a bad name with my—my 
friends.” The color flashed into her cheeks and the languorous 
eyes opened for an instant as she looked anxiously at Craigie; 
but she did not see in his face what she feared. “And you must 
thank old Naki for your recovery,” she ran on gaily. “She can 
cure everything in the world, everything except—oh, except 
heartache, and that we don’t have here. Now, you will have 
some tea and then my carriage will take you to the hotel and 
then,” she was standing now against a background of scarlet 
rhododendrons, “and then you will go away and forget all about 
Oumaoula. I am Oumaoula, at your service,” She made a 
theatrical little bow. “Yes, you’ll forget her. But no, I will give 
you this to remember her by.” 

She tossed him a blossom which she broke from the branch 
in her belt. It was a greenish-yellow ylang-ylang flower, and its 
perfume seemed the very essence of herself, sweet, voluptuous, 
languorous, intense—the most insidious, penetrating, enduring 
perfume in the world. 

Jasper Craigie did drink his tea, he thanked old Naki with a 
golden hand-clasp and he did drive to the hotel in Oumaoula’s 
carriage; but no more of her programme was carried out. For 
at the hotel Craigie stayed. Carter and the yacht were uncere- 
moniously put on waiting orders. Craigie’s former plans were 
thrown to the winds. Oumaoula filled his days and nights. She 
possessed him absolutely and entirely. He drove to her home 
in the early morning; the days were spent on her wide lanai, 
in her garden, in the kiosk-like boat-house built over the water, 
or on the blue lagoon in a tiny cockle-shell of a canoe. Of 
other human intercourse he had none. He spoke to no one at 
the hotel, he saw no one but Naki in Oumaoula’s home. Oc- 
casionally he heard the laughing voices of the girls he had seen 
the first morning; once or twice he saw them in the distance, on 
the beach or wandering in the dusky, shadowed garden. But 
he wanted them not and spoke not of them. 

Oumaoula told him the story of her life. Her father was an 
Englishman—her mother a native Hawaiian. She had gone to 
England when she was a baby, and had been educated in a 
French boarding-school. When she was twelve years old, her 
father had died and she had been sent back to Honolulu to her 
mother and—and—and then, soon after that, her mother had 
died, and— “and, well, and here I am,” she had ended, with a 
little laugh. 

And what more did Craigie want? What more than that she, 
the adorable, the beautiful, the most enchanting woman in the 
world should be there? 
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Then came the night when he told her that he loved her. She 
was sitting in a low garden-chair, out under the palms where 
broad shafts of moonlight fell upon her, revealing her to his 
worshipping eyes, then suddenly hiding her from view as the 
wide leaves waved languidly in the night breeze. A wreath of 
red pomegranate flowers crowned her hair, a huge bunch of the 
same fiery flowers lay in her lap. At first she listened to 
Craigie’s impetuous, passionate words with closed eyes, but 
every muscle tense and strained. Gradually she relaxed, yield- 
ing, with outstretched hands, leaning toward him as though she 
would drink his words from his lips. She was so close to him 
that her breath fanned his cheeks, that he was enveloped in the 
perfume that surrounded her. 

“And Oumaoula, you must marry me at once, without delay, 
tonight, tomorrow.” 

“Marry you!” Oumaoula had drawn back from him in unmis- 
takable dismay. “Marry you! I!” 

“Why, my darling, have I frightened you?” Craigie laughed 
as he drew her to him again. “\What did you think, you sweet 
child? Don’t you know that when a man loves a woman he 
wants to marry her? Oh, sweetheart, say when you will give 
yourself to me!” 

Oumaoula no longer struggled to free herself. She clung to 
him, but she was so silent that he was frightened. 

“Speak to me, sweetheart! Tell me in words that you love 
me—my love—my beloved!” 

But she only clung to him the more, and he felt that she was 
quivering as though with fear or pain. 

“Oumaoula, child, won’t you speak to me?” 

She raised her lips to his, but still she did not speak. He put 
her from him and looked at her in the moonlight. Her eyes 
were downcast, her lips firmly shut. 

“This must be my answer, then.” He kissed her once and 
again. “You will tell me sometime, Oumaoula.” 

“Oh, leave me, leave me!” she cried piteously, and then added, 
“No, no, come to me tomorrow.” Her voice ended in a sob and 
she rushed into the house. 

But the morrow brought him no nearer to the realization of 
his desires. His lady received him gaily; but when he spoke 
of his love, she laughingly refused to listen, and at length told 
him that she would have none of it. 

“T told you that old Naki cured everything except heartache, 
you remember? Well, we have no hearts here; for if they should 
ache, what could cure them? ‘That is philosophy, my friend! 
You mustn't let yourself have the diseases that can’t be cured. 
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J [f I had a heart, now, it would ache, ache”’—she pressed her 
hands against her eyes—“and so I have none, and you must 


cere 


have none.” 

There was little satisfaction in this for Craigie, but he was 
fain to accept it for the time, hoping to outwear his lady’s 
patience. One night she told him that she could not marry him 
without the king’s consent. 

“The king is your guardian, you mean?” 

“My guardian!” she laughed mockingly. 

“But the king is away,” Craigie protested. “Must I wait for 
his return?” 

“The king is on his way home now. Where have your eyes 
been? The whole country is wild about it. His people are on 
their knees to him even now. They are wreathing the streets 
and houses with flowers for him—” 

“My eyes are on you, Oumaoula,” he interrupted. “I care 
nothing for your king. Tell me—have I your consent if I gain 
his?” 

But Oumaoula only laughed at him. “You must care for my 
king. And you will find’—her words came slowly as she 
watched him through her half-shut eyes—“that you do not need 





to ask my consent when once you have his.” 

“Ah, then I have it now,” Craigie exclaimed, and in spite of 
her protests he held her in his arms and kissed her again and 
again. 

The next night she told him that the king would be there on 
the morrow, that she had preparations to make, that he must 
leave her at once but that if he would come to her in the after- 
noon, after the king had been received he should have her 
answer. 

There was a curious constraint in the girl’s voice, a twisted, 
ambiguous meaning in her words; but, when he left her, she 
put her arms around his neck of her own free will and clung to 
him for a moment, and then, putting her hands on his cheeks, 
she kissed him softly twice. 

“The first is for you to keep,” she said, “and the last is mine.” 
There were tears in her eyes and voice, but her lips smiled. 
Craigie tried to draw her to him, but she moved away. 

“The last was mine,” she said, and left him alone on the wide 
verandah facing the sea. 

*x * * + * * * * * 7 » 

The flower-decked streets were full of a joyous multitude 
The people had flocked from all Oahu’s towns, from all the near- 
by islands, to welcome their sovereign. The king was coming 
home—he was almost there. His welcome was to be not only 
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a royal pageant, but an adoration. His people worshipped him; 
he was their idol, their god. The royal colors flaunted on every 
side; flower-arches spanned every street; the wharf was covered 
with a waving mass of gaudy blossoms and bunting. Royal 
kahilis filled the streets, the royal band thundered out the 
national anthem and everywhere, in every heart, its echoes rang: 

“Aloha oe! Aloha oe!” 

Overhead, the azure sky stretched like a royal canopy above 
this island sovereignty and its happy, expectant throngs. 

A little breeze blew down Nuuana Pass and the people shiv- 
ered. In the streets and over the houses the royal standards 
fluttered as bravely as ever, but the flag on Punch Bowl had 
slipped halfway down its mast. An ill omen that for the home- 
coming of an adored sovereign! But had it slipped? What 
were those signals that were being flashed from point to point? 
What was their meaning? And then, in a single instant, the 
whole nation knew the truth. 

The great grey man-of-war had rounded Diamond Head, her 
yards aslant, Hawaiia’s colors half-masted at her stern. The 
signal-flag on Diamond Head was dropped. An answer was 
fluttered from the ship. Then slowly, slowly, the royal flag 
on Diamond Head was raised. Did it stop? Would it go no 
further? A wail rose from a nation’s heart to the pitiless blue 
sky. On the big ship came, with the dead ruler lying in state 
on her deck and with sobs and lamentations his subjects flung 
themselves upon their faces in the streets. 

At last the bier stood upon the wharf, and, in a mad rush, 
their shrieks and screams rising high above the sobs of the 
people, came the king’s dancing girls, the flowers torn from their 
dishevelled locks, their scant draperies flying back from their 
soft brown bodies. They flung themselves on the ground at the 
foot of the bier, beating their breasts, tearing their hair, calling 
upon their king. And foremost of them all was Oumaoula 





Oumaoula who was only the plaything of a king, only a dead 


king’s dancing girl. 
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HE Southwest Society, A. I. A., grows as it goes—and it 
of is goingat anaccelerated gait. During the past month it 
has made more progress than in any two preceding 
months, and its prospects are steadily improving. Its member- 
ship is already equivalent in numbers—and surpasses in mem- 
bership fees—several other affiliated societies of the Institute, 
at a rather later period in their development. Five life and 61 
annual members is the roster thus far. 

It is believed that in a population like that of the South- 
west a membership for this work can be built up which shall 
surpass that of most of the affiliated societies of the Institute, 
in populations numerically far greater. The gain for the month 
has been two life members and twenty-five annual. 

The Institute has now “unhesitatingly authorized” the 
necessary funds for carrying on the work of recording the Span- 
ish and Indian folksongs of the Southwest. These songs are 
not archaeology today, but in ten years they will be—and it is 
rather scientific to gather them while they can be gathered. 
The Society has, within the month, made a large number of 
phonographic records—including probably the most extraordi- 
nary records of Indian songs ever made. Three successful lec- 
tures on these songs, all with phonographic illustrations, and 
two of them with viva voce songs, have been given to delighted 
audiences; and people over a wide radius are warming up to 
the interest and beauty of these songs of the soil and to the 
necessity of saving them before it is too late. 

While carrying on this work of recording, the Society is 
actively engaged in a plan for building in Los Angeles a great 
Southwest Museum—and on a plan which is sure to succeed. 
The work is to be done with the most scrupulous attention to 
science, and along practical business lines. Several valuable 
collections are already pledged for this museum; offers of very 
desirable locations have been made—with a proffer to donate a 
liberal amount of land—and it is already certain that when the 
first room of this museum can be opened, there will be, ready 
to fill it, an exhibit of great value and importance. 
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in conjunction with the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 


merce and the Landmarks Club, the Society is now raising a 
special fund to keep in this city, and for this free public museum, 
an invaluable collection of oil paintings, mostly very old, which 
formerly hung in the Franciscan Missions of Southern Califor- 
nia; and a collection of books which were once in the libraries 
of those Missions. At the time of the secularization of the 
Missions, in 1834, these articles were pillaged, even as the tiles 
were stolen to roof sheds and pig-pens. About twenty years 
ago, a man with the right feeling—a poor man, it hardly needs 
be said—began gathering up these scattered articles, buying 
them at his own proper cost from the families into whose hands 
they had fallen. A distant purchaser desired to acquire this 
collection ; the Society felt that it belonged in Los Angeles, and 
on its presenting the matter to the Chamber of Commerce that 
body appointed a special committee to co-operate with the So- 
ciety in raising a fund to purchase the collection. ‘The Society 
will be glad to receive any contributions for this purpose, and 
to credit them. The gift should be designated as “for the pur- 
chase of the Caballeria Collection.” The total cost of the thirty- 
four paintings and forty-four books is $1,000. The Chamber 
of Commerce has subscribed $100, the owner of the collection 
$100, the Los Angeles Public Library $250, and others less 
amounts. One painting in the lot is worth at least double the 
price of the whole collection; and the collection as a whole is of 
the highest commercial as well as historical value to this com- 
munity. It could never be replaced; and if it were taken away 
from here we could never be quite free from blame. Contribu- 
tions in any amount to aid in the purchase of this collection will 
be accepted and acknowledged by the Society. 

The Executive Committee has had the pleasure of enter- 
taining, within the month, Mr. C. P. Bowditch, the First Vice- 
President of the Archaelogical Institute of America, and Chair- 
man of its Committee on American Archaeology. 

All persons who have collections, archaelogical or histor- 
ical, are requested by the Society to ponder whether they may 
not aid in the establishment of a free public Museum which this 
Society will build in this city. The collector in any line, even 
if sometimes selfish, has generally an enlightened selfishness. 
He has to think, as a rule, what is to become of his collections 
finally. Unless he is superhuman, he would not like them to 
fall into careless hands or to be a feather in the cap of people 
whom they have cost neither the money nor the anxiety that 
they have cost him. He does not, however, as a rule, wish to 
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sell them. He cannot, as a rule, be secure that his heirs shall 
love and safeguard them as he has done; and while he may not 
know “what he owes to posterity,” he generally finds, on con- 
sideration, that he can continue the spirit in which he made the 
collections better by passing them on to be a common heritage 
of those who care, than in any other way. 

Before entering upon a campaign to raise a_ special fund 
for'a museum, the Society desires to have as many pledges of 
collections as possible. These pledges may be to loan certain 
collections for a term of years; to give collections to the mu- 
seum ; or to agree to make a testamentary bequest of collections, 
to date from the testator’s death. Such pledges should be made 
conditional upon the providing of commodious, fire-proof quar- 
ters, air-tight cases for the proper exhibition of collections, and 
competent guardianship of them. ‘These pledges should be 
made “in trust to the Southwest Society of the Archaeological 
[Institute of America for a free public Museum to be established 
and maintained in the City of Los Angeles, to be known as the 
Southwest Museum.” Clauses may be inserted (and will be 
respected) that the collection so pledged (to be loaned, given, 
or bequeathed) shall be known as “The .......... Collection.” 

As will be seen by the foregoing list of members, the So- 
ciety has already (March 30, 1904) representation in 16 towns 
and cities, mostly in California, Arizona and New Mexico; and 
this membership is increasing every week. 

Aside from inviduals, it is expected that every educa- 
tional institution of serious standing in the Southwest will be- 
come a corporate member. Certainly no sober school or college 
can afford to do without the “American Journal of Archaeol- 
ogy,” or to withhold its hand from the work the Society is 
doing. Every woman’s club of real significance will similarly 
take membership as a club. The Ebell, of Los Angeles, has 
the honor not only of being the first woman’s club to join the 
Southwest Society—so far as the latest annual report shows, it 
is the first woman’s club in the United States to take member- 
ship in the Archaeological Institute of America. Yet every 
thoughtful woman’s club in the United States should be repre- 
sented in the Institute; and it is safe to predict that of the great 
number of such clubs in the Southwest, the Society will secure 
a handsome majority. For California is “different.” That it 
is first to bring a woman’s club to this affiliation so natural and 
logical for this class that is—more than any other non-profes- 
sional body in America—making for thought and life, may be 
an accident. It is pleasant to be first; but the important thing 
is to be in. It is no accident, however, that the Southwest 
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Society (the youngest affiliated branch of the Institute, and 
now four months old) is showing a growth which need not fear 
comparison with any of its fourteen sister societies. It has, at 
precisely four months of age, five life and sixty-one annual mem 


bers—in a population of about half a million (for Southern Cal 


ifornia, Arizona and New Mexico). The home Society (Boston) 

is twenty-five years old, and has 104 life and 190 annual mem- 

bers. The Connecticut Society is six years old, has five life 

and sixty-seven annual members. These two societies cover 

the five and one-half million population of New England. The 

New York Society, twenty years old, and for a population of 
a 


eight million, has thirty-nine life and 200 annual members—or 


about one-fifth as much in proportion 


to population as_ the 
Southwest Society, to say nothing of sixty times as long a time 
for growth. The Baltimore Society (covering Maryland, with 
double our population) is twenty years old, and has eleven life 
and forty annual members. The Pennsylvania Society, stand 
ing for 7,000,000 population, has six life and seventy-two an- 
nual members, and is fifteen years old. The Chicago Society, 
fifteen years old, represents not only the great metropolis of the 
Lakes, but a mid-West population of fully ten millions. It has 
five life and seventy-two annual members. The Detroit Society, 
fifteen years old, has twenty-two life members and 107 annual. 
The Wisconsin Society is fifteen years old and has four life and 
twenty-four annual members. The Cleveland Society is nine 
years old and has fifty-one members—two life and forty-nine 
annual. The Connecticut Society is six years old and has a 
total membership of seventy-two, including five life members. 
The Michigan society, founded in 1900, has seventeen annual 
members. The Washington (D. C.) Society (1902) has eight 
life members and 114 annual. The Iowa Society (1902) has one 
life member and sixteen annuals. The Pittsburg Society (1903) 
has one life member and sixty-six annuals. 

These rather striking comparisons are made in no invidious 
spirit. They are truths which ought to be of service double 
barreled—to encourage the Farthest American Commonwealth 
in its splendid effort to upbuild, materially and intellectually, at 
least as well as we knew in the Old Home; to stimulate the elder 
communities to a generous rivalry, that they be not outstripped 
by the minors in a race for the higher scholarship. It will do 
no harm to East or West or the cause, if California can set a 
new pace for American Archaeology—and that 1s precisely what 


California purposes to do 


Cuas. F. Lummis 
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AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 34 DIRECTORS. 
OFFICERS. J. G. Mossin. 


President, Chas. F. Lummis. Heury W. O'Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebana. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Sumner P. Hunt. k 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, American National Bank. Arthur B. Benton. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham. 

812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St. 





AYING one year’s dues makes one a member of the Land- 
marks Club for that year—and that year only. Many 
people seem to forget that the continuance of member- 

ship depends upon the continuance of the annual fees. Unless 
you have paid your dues since last November, you are no longer 
a member of the Landmarks Club, until you turn in the dollar 
which carries you for this year of 1904. 

While the Club has accomplished a very large work, it is 
but a beginning. It will take many years (and active years) 
to make the absolutely essential repairs at half a dozen mis- 
sions—to say nothing of many other activities the Club was 
incorporated to fulfill, The preservation of the Missions is nat- 
urally the most important function, but there are many other 
things that the Club needs to do, and must do. A dollar a 
year is not a serious tax on any American for a work in which 
all Americans should have a hand. 

The Club earnestly requests those who have shown their 
interest in the work, to remember that it is continuous, and to 
remit their annual membership fees. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged— $7,085.75. 
New contributions— 

$1 each—Tracy R. Kelley, San Francisco; J. C. Nolan, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Daniel Sayre, Miss Mary D. Biddle, Montrose, 
Pa.; Wm. E. Smythe, San Diego; Nora May French, Miss H. 
R. P. Tuomey, Miss Agnes Elliott, Mary B. Crowell, Los Ange- 
les; Mrs. H. S. Sherman, Cleveland, O.; S. S. McClure (editor 
McClure’s Magazine), N. Y.; Alex. Herr, N. Y.; Mrs. Francis F. 
Browne, Pasadena, Cal.; John D. Bicknell, James A. Gibson, Los 
Angeles; J. B. French, Pomona, Cal. 
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FOR PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE — AND 
OUR OWN 


F THIS Nation is to count for anything of universal import- 
{ ance upon the ultimate balance-sheet; if it is at last to 
___) symbolize any nobler ideal than the apotheosis of the Full 
Dinner-pail, that something will be Independence—the right of 
men, singly or collectively, to govern themselves, limited only 
by the equal rights of others. National dinner-pails have been 
filled to overflowing many a time before now, though one would 
not guess it from listening to the “prosperity” shriekers. The 
scrap-heap of history is littered with all that is left of them. 
But self-government as a universal right was a new watchword 
among the nations, and its proclamation is even to this day the 
best bid we have made for immortality. Not that other peoples 
had failed to desire independence for themselves, and to fight 
for it; the record of such desires and such struggles forms the 
best of history through all the centuries. But we were the first 
to get our collective eyes open to the fact that no nation could 
be wholly free while any other remained subject; that independ- 
ence can be bought only at the price of granting it to all others; 
that the chain which holds any slave binds his master just as 
surely—and more potently, since the serfdom of one may be of 
the body alone, while the shackles of the other bite inevitably 
into his soul. 

These are old truths and familiar—so old that we have for- 
gotten them as a nation, or act as though we had. But there 
are some who have not forgotten, and who believe that the mem- 
ory is not dead among their countrymen—only dormant and 
sure to wake to a call that is loud enough and long enough. 
From among these has arisen the “Philippine Independence 
Committee,” the purpose of which is to secure from both the 
great political parties a platform-pledge of ultimate independ- 
ence for the Filipinos. Here is the full list of its members: 


Charles F. Adams, Massachusetts. Judge George Gray, Delaware. 

Dr. Felix Adler, New York. Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Massachusetts. 
Pres. Edwin A. Alderman, Louisiana. Chancellor Walter B. Hill, Georgia. 
James M. Allen, California. W. D. Howells, New York. 

W. H. Baldwin, Jr.. New York. Rev. W. R. Huntington, New York. 
Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Ohio. Pres. William DeW. Hyde, Maine. 
George Burnham, Jr., Pennsylvania. Prof. William James, Massachusetts. 
Andrew Carnegie, New York. Pres. David Starr Jordan, California. 
Pres. Geo. C. Chase, Maine. Pres. Henry Churchill King, Ohio. 
R. Fulton Cutting, New York. Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin, Illinois. 


Pres. Chas. W. Eliot, Massachusetts. Charles F. Lummis, California. 
Philip C. Garrett, Pennsylvania. Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts. 
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Wayne MacVeigh, Washington, D. C. Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, New York. 
Bishop W.N. McVickar, Rhode Island. Pres. Isaac Sharpless, Pennsylvania. 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, New York. Hoke Smith, Georgia. 

Gen. William J. Palmer, Colorado. Judge Rufus B. Smith, Ohio. 
George Foster Peabody, New York. Bishop J. L. Spalding, Illinois. 

Bliss Perry, Massachusetts. Prof. W. G. Sumner, Connecticut. 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, New York. Robt. Ellis Thompson, Pennsylvania. 
U. M. Rose, Arkansas Prof. Henry Van Dyke, New Jersey. 
Pres. J. G. Schurman, New York. Horace White, New York. 


[t would be impossible to select another list of equal length 
which should better represent the educated conscience of the 
Nation, or one which would be more generally recognized at home 
and abroad as standing for sanity, successful achievement, dis- 
interested purpose, and lofty personal and public ideals. ‘That 
these college presidents, and bishops, and judges, and editors, 
and princes of industry, among whom would be found the widest 
disagreement on almost any other subject, should be at one in 
this matter, means that the question lies at the very root of 
morality. And—since the United States is not destined to be- 
come the leper among the nations—their voice will presently 
prevail. 

The Committee is now working to bring the strongest pos- 
sible pressure to bear upon the approaching National Conven- 
tions, both Republican and Democratic. ‘To this end, it is ask- 
ing for signatures to the following petition: 

We, the undersigned, members of all political parties, join with the above- 
named committee, in urging upon the approaching national convention the 
adoption of resolutions pledging to the people of the Philippine Islands their 
ultimate national independence upon terms similar to those offered to Cuba. 

Among the first signers were George F. Edmunds, Phila- 
delphia; Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore; Richard Watson Gilder, 
New York; Judson Harmon, Cincinnati; Bishop F. D. Hunting- 
ton of Syracuse; W. H. H. Miller, Indianapolis; Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, Cambridge; Robert C. Ogden, New York, and 
Francis Lynde Stetson, New York. Copies of the petition for 


signature may be obtained from E. W. Ordway, No. 150 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 


C. A. M. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA REMINISCENCES. 
By GEN. JOHN BIDWELL. 
Iv. 


N 1842 snails six inches long covered the country, for a radius of several 
miles, so thick that we could scarcely step without stepping on them 
They stayed only a few days. 

For food we had in those days chiefly beef, game, butter and fish. 
Salmon came from the ocean up the streams. When the streams had gone 
down the salmon would remain in the deeper places, which were not more 
than three or four feet deep; often less. They were caught by taking a 
cord making a noose on one end, putting it carefully over the salmon’s 
tail and jerking him out. We sent Indians to the sandy places and they 
brought us strawberries by the bushel. When the time came we picked 
and dried huckleberries. From the Russian orchard at Fort Ross, apples 
and peaches were dried and cider made, and through the favor of Captain 
W. A. Richardson, captain of Yerba Buena, or San Francisco, whose two 
sons lived with me in order to learn English, I was able to get occasionally 
a little of a luxury known as brown sugar, generally known in Mexico as 
panoche. I had more luxuries than any one. 

Thomas O. Larkin was a prominent American in California when I 
arrived in 1841. He lived in Monterey and had a store there, probably the 
largest in California. His children were Americans, the father and 
mother both Americans (the wife being the only American woman in Cali- 
fornia, except Mrs. Kelsey, who came in our party). He wished to obtain 
for them from the Mexican Government a grant of land of ten or twelve 
square leagues. For this purpose I engaged to fiud him a tract, and began 
explorations about July, 1844. LI ascended the valley on the west side of 
the Sacramento River as far as Colusa, having with me one man only, and 
he an Indian who had been civilized in Mission San Solano, in Sonoma 
Valley. I encamped for the night on a slough some miles west of Colusa. 
Before reaching the camp I had killed a large female grizzly bear, and 
carried with me the only part fit to eat—the foot. The next day we went 
directly west over the wide plains. The day was hot—terrifically so. We 
found no water until toward night, and that so salt that neither ourselves 
nor our animals could drink it, and we were obliged to sleep without water. 

We saw deserted Indian villages, deserted because the springs had dried 
up (I should mention the fact that the summer of 1844 was a very dry 
one, because the previous winter had been almost rainless.) We were in our 
saddles by daylight, making our way toward the high mountains that lay 
to the southwest, feeling sure of finding water there. About 10 or 11 
o’clock in the morning, from the top of a ridge, we saw a glorious sight, a 
large, clear, flowing stream. ‘This we reached as soon as possible and our 
nearly famished horses plunged into the middle of it. We saw at the same 
time a great number of Indians, men, women, and children in a state of 
flight, running and screaming. Uusaddling our horses under a wide- 
spreading oak, they began toeat the wild oats, which were abundant. We 
were absolutely obliged to give them rest. 

In less than an hour, the Indians that we had seen fleeing from us, the 
men I mean, were seen coming toward us from many directions. The Indian 
with me became alarmed. I had a gun, but he had none. By certain 
signs, I gave them to understand that they must not approach us, but still 
large numbers had come very near. We saddled our horses, jaded as they 
were, so as to be ready if obliged to retreat. 
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Four or five of the Indian chiefs, or head men, came nearer than the 
others. They understood no Spanish, but my Indian, who came originally 
from the country between Sonoma and Clear Lake, was able to understand 
a few words of a very old Indian. They asked what we came for. They 
said they had never seen white men before. 

Here I felt obliged to let them know what I could do by showing them 
what I had done, and so I pointed to the foot of the grizzly bear which I 
had with me, and told them I wanted to kill grizzly bear. 

The grizzly bear were looked upon by the valley Indians with super- 
stitious awe, also by the coast Indians. They were said to be people, but 
very bad people, and I have known Indians to claim that some of the old 
men could go in the night and talk with the bears. 

I told them I did not want to kill Indians, because they were good people ; 
but that I wanted to kill grizzly bear, because they were bad people. Under 
the circumstances, however, I thought it prudent to mount our horses and 
go on, and we followed the beautiful stream down (that is to say, almost 
due north, that being its direction), knowing that it must find its way into 
the Sacramento Valley. To our surprise the number of Indians increased 
to many hundreds. In one half-day we passed seventeen large villages. 
They evidently came from the permanent villages and made temporary 
ones on this flowing stream. ‘These Indians certainly proved anything but 
hostile. They were evidently in great awe of us, but showed no signs of 
hostility. 

Hundreds were before aud behind us, and the villages were made aware 
of our approach before we reached them. I generally found the ground 
carpeted with branches and weeds, and made ready for me asa place to 
stop and talk. 

Women ran in great haste and brought baskets full of provisions of all 
kinds, apparently to pacify me, supposing perhaps, that I was hungry and 
came to lay in a supply of provisions. In fact I found myself almost barri- 
caded with baskets full of acorn bread, grasshoppers, various kinds of 
seeds, etc. Among them, however, I found a kind of meal, made by 
pounding the cone or berries of juniper, which made a kind of yellowish 
meal, very good, and resembling gingerbread in taste. Its Indian name 
I well remember, viz, A/un. 

The sun began to godown over the mountains and we were still travelling 
in the midst of a vast multitude of Indians, and every village added to the 
number. The old Indian before mentioned I took care to keep near me, so 
that through him I could communicate with the other Indians. 

I should mention that before, at our first talk with the Indians, I tried 
to present each of the chiefs with a few beads and fancy cotton handker- 
chiefs (things I always carried for that purpose when among them). See- 
ing a conical hill, I determined to make that my camp for the night. I 
told the old Indian I was going there to sleep and that all the Indians 
must go to their villages and not come near me in the night, as it would 
make me very angry if any Indians approached me in the night. In great 
obedience the Indians were soon all out of sight. I madea barricade near 
the top of the hill by piling rocks around us and tied the horses near us. 
The Indian lay awake one-half of the night, and I the other half, but not 
an Indian appeared during the night ; for we had a vie w in every direction 
from our position. But soon after daylight the mountain seemed to be 
alive with Indians, and we thought it best to continue our journey down 
the stream, passing as before many large villages. At noon we came to 
the largest of all the permanent villages. There the Indians had built a 
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large dance-house in the usual Indian style, using long poles for rafters, 
and were finishing the roof, the house being circular in form, by covering 
with earth in the usual way. 

Here for the first and last time in my life I saw that the Indians had 
procured poles for the rafters of the house by cutting down cottonwood and 


willow trees with stone axes, leaving the stumps a mass of bruised woody 
fibers resembling well worn brooms. The stone axes bruised rather than cut. 

This 4th of July, 1244, seemed to be a gala day with the Indians, or else 
for my benefit they made it so. Male and female were in the gayest cos- 
tumes, wearing ornaments of feathers and beads. To cap the climax, 
they got up the largest, and gayest dance and the best singing I’ve ever 
witnessed among the Indians. I still carried the bear’s foot, and thought 
it best to tell the Indians that my desire was to kill bear. They wanted 
to know what I killed the bears with, and of course I told them, ‘* With the 
guu.’’ Then they wanted to see me shoot it. This I declined to do, because 
I did not wish to frighten them or injure them, and bidding them good bye, 
that evening I reached the Sacramento Valley. The above mentioned 
stream proved to be what is now known as Stony Creek. The Indian name 
was Capay (Capi), and by this name it went until Peter Lassen and William 
C. Moon, in 1845, made grindstones from material found upon one of its 
branches, after which time it gradually became known as Stony Creek. 

The next day, July 5th, 1844, I reached the Sacramento River and met Ed. 
A. Farwell, with two canoes, coming up the river to begin occupation of a 
rrant located on the east side of the river and south of Chico Creek. 

Finding no considerable extent of level land in the mountains, I mapped 
out the Larkin grant on the Sacramento River above Colusa (the location is 
well known) in Colusa County. 

On my return to Sutter’s Fort and describing the country seen and the 
streams on the Coast Range Mountains, the trappers believed that it was a 
good country in which to trap beaver. A man named Jacob Meyers raiseda 
company of twenty or more and went to trap the beaver. 

The first thing they did, however, was to become alarmed at the number 
of Indians, and, considering them hostile without proper cause, made war 
on them and killed a great number. I asked why they shot the Indians 
who were so friendly to me, and he said that they wore white feathers in 
their head-dresses or caps, and that they made a great noise, and that he 
considered these a sign of hostility. He said he had seen an Indian witha 
white feather and had shot him. I told him they ran and screamed and 
showed white feathers when I was there, but no one showed any signs of 
hostility. I was sorry he felt obliged to kill them. They caught some 
beaver, but not many on account of the Indians. 

Before the party went out for beaver, I had made another trip, going up 
on the east side and returning on the west side, and having five or six 
white men with me. During that trip we explored to some extent the 
north or west fork of Stony Creek, and saw some Indians, but found them 
friendly. Peter Lassen started in the fall of 1843 to take possession of the 
ranch selected on Deer Creek, but did not get there, the rains detaining 
him in the Butte Mountains in what is now Sutter County, till January or 


February, 1844. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
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} died 1842), was the only Indian that ever in- 
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ITH a man in the White House who Does Things, there 
has been within the year real progress towards a better- 
ment of Indian affairs. There is far to go: but a begin- 

ning counts for much. That more progress has not been mad 
is partly because the Doer has so much else to do; but quite as 
much because this subject, which awakens the sentiment of 
many, suggests practical ideas to few. In all the patter of sug- 
gestions and beseechment to “do something for the Indians,” it 
is rarely that anything is presented with a clear, business-like 
knowledge of what is needed or how it can be secured. 

Those who have had experience discover that when the 
President is convinced that a certain thing should be done, in 
justice to the Indians, and that it can be done, it is pretty sure 
to be done promptly. 

An example was, of course, the personal action of the Pres- 
ident in ordering the abolishment of the infamous hair-cutting 
order, as the result of an investigation conducted by this League. 
A much more complicated problem was involved in his appoint- 
ment of Charles J. Bonaparte to investigate the scandals in the 
Indian Territory. Mr. Bonaparte’s report proves the sagacity 
of the general belief that there has been outrageous corruption 
among the United States officials in the Territory; and unques- 
tionably sounds the death-knell of the Dawes Commission. As 
a result of that report, the President has sternly warned all 
office-holders in the Indian service that they must refrain from 
land transactions involving the property of their wards. 
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Again, a quiet putting down of the personal thumb has prob- 
ably put a quietus to one of the most barefaced swindles ever 
attempted through Congress. Congressman Burke, of South 
Dakota, introduced a bill to sell 416,000 acres belonging to the 
reservation of the Rosebud Indians, at from $2 an acre down- 
ward. The Indians did not consent to the alienation of their 
lands: the price the government was to pay was not a third of 
the value of the lands: and everyone knew it—includine. of 
course, Congressman Burke. And a solemn treatv of the Gov 
ernment with these Indians counted as little with the land 
grabbers as did the obligations that obtain between honest men 

The Indian Rights Association, however, made a competent 
showing of the real facts in the case: and the President has 
given this precious scheme a jolt from which it undoubtedly 
will not recover. 

Another important gain is the President’s peremptory order 
that the law forbidding settlers to “file” on land occupied by the 
Indians be observed. This law has heen absolutely disregarded: 
and in hundreds of cases the United States Land Office had eiven 
patents to American squatters for lands properly and long in 
the tenancy of Indians. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, head of the Biological Survey. and 
member of the Executive Committee of this Leacue, called the 
President’s attention to this scandal. and the result was the 
prompt issuance of the above salutary order. 

What may prove quite as important a eain as anv of these 
other betterments of the notoriously bad condition of the Indian 
service, is the President’s appointment of a Supervisor of Indian 
Reservations. This is one of the most practical devices vet in- 
vented to brine Washineton into rather more actual knowledee 
of, and sympathy with, the remote reservations. Hitherto, inter- 
communication has been merely routine and official: and “offi 
cial” from the field end has meant mostlv the office-holder alone. 
A reliable man with official authoritv. and still not a place 
hunter: one who can win the confidence of the Indians, do busi- 
ness with agents, and get alone with the American neiehbors 
of the Indians, and who is known and trusted by the Wash- 
ineton authorities. can do more, probably, to make the actual 
conditions known to the government than has ever vet been the 
case. Such a man seems to have been found in Mr. Frank 
Mead, the first incumbent of this new office. He was recom- 
mended by the New York Council of the Sequoya League to 
the President, and has the acquaintance and confidence of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. He is an architect of high standing, who has given up 
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his business for the sake of doing a citizen’s part in helping to 
a solution of the “Indian Problem.” There is every indication 
that he is the very man for the place. He has already accom- 
plished much by enabling the Department to assist the Yuma 
Indians and to put the Mojave Apaches in a comfortable home. 
And, by the way, the President turned over to these Mojave 
Apaches the abandoned military reservation of Ft. McDowell. 

The Northern California Indian Association has presented 
to Congress, through Senator Bard, a memorial showing that 
between 13,000 and 14,000 Indians in Northern California are 
homeless, having no title to any land; that they have been ousted 
from the ownership of more than one hundred square miles of 
valuable California lands, and have never been paid a dollar for 
those lands; that treaties have been made with over eighty 
bands of these Indians, but that none of these treaties have been 
ratified by the Senate—while the Government has seized the lands 
which it agreed in these treaties to purchase, and the Indian 
Reservations also, and has sold these lands to settlers. This 
large number of scattered Indians live by sufferance upon lands 
which may be sold under their feet tomorrow. They have not 
been given schools for their children; they have not been paid 
for their lands, as the Government pays Indians in other States; 
they have practically no rights before the law, being neither 
citizens nor in the status of wards, as most Indian tribes are— 
and in fact-their condition is about as disgraceful as anything 
connected with our national treatment of the Indians, which 
is saying a great deal. The Northern California Indian Asso- 
ciation urges that these Indians be given allotments of land 
in severalty, the Government purchasing the land for this pur- 
pose, of course, as it has sold the lands which belonged to the 
Indians. 

Senator Bard, whose sensible and just standing in all these 
matters is a matter of familiar record, will champion such action. 

It might, of course, be expected that the presentation of 
such a petition would call for a remonstrance from Pratt’s Car- 
lisle School. Whiskey has ruined more Indians: the collective 
greed of squatters has ruined more; the broken faith of fifty 
successive Congresses has ruined more—but no one institution 
in the world has done so much to break Indian hearts 
and destroy Indian lives as this well-meant peon-factory 
“run” by people whose brains are all at their eyebrows. Maj. 
Pratt and a couple of dozen of his hirelings protest against the 
petition that these thirteen thousand Indians be given lands— 
each one a small portion of the land of which he has been robbed. 
To this corporal among statesmen it appears that this “would 
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pauperize the Indians.” He admits that it may be true that 
the California Indians are exceedingly poor, but declares that 
“poverty stimulates healthy effort, and is not incident to the 
Indians alone—a very much greater number of white inhabitants 
of California are deplorably and equally poor.” It further oc- 
curs to this eagle-eyed philosopher, who bears other people’s 
burdens with equanimity, that there is ample provision for the 
Indians to enter homesteads; that therefore the California In- 
dians could get homesteads and should not be given lands. And, 
furthermore, that “the people of California have been the pecu- 
niary gainers” by the robbery of these Indian lands, and that, 
therefore, they should support the Indians and educate them. 
There is not space here to deal as it deserves with this ex- 
traordinary impertinence. Maj. Pratt writes himself as hav- 
ing been in the Indian service for thirty-six years. The fact 
that for thirty-six years he has not had “poverty to stimulate 
healthy effort” in him, but that he has been fattened at the 
Government expense, and still more at the expense of the In- 
dians, may account for the progressive clotting of a naturally 
thick brain. Maj. Pratt to this day does not know Indians; he 
knows the anaemic, tuberculous, ooze-tanned, boiled specimens 
that are turned out from his print-factory—neither Indians nor 
white men, nor half-breed—unless (in some rare case) by the 
grace of God that made a nature strong enough to resist Pratt 
and all his works. And he knows less about California. It is 
a common failing of the tenderfoot to look at the generous map 
of the Golden State and reckon that fat homesteads like those 
of 61 are to be staked out for the asking. Since Maj. Pratt 
does not know that there is not one ten-acre piece of Govern- 
ment land in California that any squatter is poor enough to take, 
what business has he to pretend that Indians could get home- 
steads where they could live? Since Maj. Pratt cannot put his 
finger on 13,000 white Californians—no, nor 1300—whose con- 
dition can be compared for a minute, by any sane person, with 
that of these eighty bands, robbed of their homes, robbed of 
schooling, vitiated with whiskey and the vices of the Superior 
Race—but, thank God, spared the last indignity of being driven 
into the Carlisle hopper—what business has he to say that “a 
very much greater number of white inhabitants of California 
are equally poor,” and that it would be as just for the Govern- 
ment to do for them what is asked to be done for the Indians? 
“The people of California” have not been “the pecuniary 
gainers” by the Government’s inhuman treatment of these In- 
dians. A few people have been; but the people of California 
have been the losers; and in any event, only a Pratt could think 
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to let these 13,000 Indians starve until some future generation 
of Californians shall become sufficiently enlightened and mer- 
ciful to do for these people what the National Government is 
bound by every obligation of honor and of treaty to do, and has 
neglected to do, and is now asked to do by everyone, except the 
Pratt class. 

It may “pauperize” an Indian to give him, in lieu of the valley 
that was once his own, five or ten acres, with title, upon which 
he must work if he is to live; but if there is any process on 
earth, or any plan conceivable which could match the pauper- 
izing influence of a job in the Indian service, and particularly 
in the Carlisle School, it would take an Edison among philos- 
ophers to find it. As a class, the employes of these institutions 
are persons who could not make an adequate living on the 
outside even when they began; when they end—God have mercy 


on their helplessness! 


In spite of his handicaps; in spite of 
the fact that he has not generations of progress behind him; in 
spite of the fact that he is green and susceptible as a child to 
the first corrupting influence he has ever encountered (for no 
savage society, no matter how savage, is ever corrupt), no In- 
dian was ever so pauperized and amputated of manhood, so 
atrophied by rations, reservations, rotten agents, and the whole 
category of our policy, as the average American hanger-on to a 
position in the Indian service. 

If Maj. Pratt and the small cogs in the wheels under him 
could be allotted lands in severalty and required to work them, 
like honest people, instead of harrowing human hearts, one of 
the most serious obstacles in the way of making Better Indians 
would be removed. It has come to be understood by all 
thoughtful people that what we can do is to “make Better In- 
dians,” better negroes, better Chinamen; and only paleolithic 
Pratts go on butting their heads against history and the attrac- 
tion of gravitation—trying to make Chinaman, darky and In- 
dian into hand-me-down white men. 

Cuas. F. LumMMIs. 
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O BRING Madame de Stael to date, “The more I see of 

Congress, the more I like women’s clubs.” 

The co-ordinateladies do,indeed,spraddlea good deal, and 
dint the vain air with many sayings that profit neither for this 
world nor for the next. But they are as a splash of whitewash 
upon an Ethiop’s face, if you hold them up beside our national 
lawmakers. For the women are really trying. It is not their 
fault that they are today freshmen. It is their merit—for they 
have fought thus far; while we, their Big Brothers, would have 
kept them indefinite Preps. They are Pushing on the Reins. 
They Don’t Know, they Know they Don’t, and they Aim to 
Learn. And learn they will. If they sometimes cause wear- 
ness, they abound in mitigating circumstances. 

‘The Sovereign Sex has had everything his own way for a 
thousand years. He has had every advantage for himself—and 
has begrudged every one to his mate. And, So Help Me, he 
still succeeds in being full as many kinds of a fool as the newly- 
emerged underling. It is only within my own clear memory 
that a woman could Valk Out Loud, under pain of excom- 
munication. Today, if you take the United States all together, 
it is sad, perhaps, but it is true, that five women are audible to 
one man—and talking not about bonnets and biases, but about 
literature, art, philosophy, good government, philanthropy, and 
all the other things that Count. And while in the transition 
state from intellectual minority it is as much easier for women 
to talk than to do, as it is easier for our Solons, the women are 
beginning to Do, just so fast as they perceive how things can 
be done. 

If Shakspere had needed any apology for insisting that 
“Comparisons are Odorous,” when all the other fellows meekly 
spelled them “odious,” he might have come over to California. 
The proper word is “odorous”—for the disadvantaged party 
smells ill, in (and after) the comparison. 

In California God hath appointed the Big Trees, the hugest 
growing things on earth; the oldest living things. Most of 


these giant groves are—under our school-boy laws—‘“legally” 
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the “property” of persons who can wipe them off the face of 

the earth. Many of these “owners” are of the sort of civilized 
savages who will do this very thing. They will fell these world- 
wonders and sell them for fence-posts, unless they are bought 
off. And Congress would cheerfully let them. The Big Trees 
have no votes. Why bother about them? Congress has other 
fish to fry. Any interference with the big office-holder’s “pat- 
ronage” in peddling place to little office-holders—that is some- 
thing worth the attention of Washington. The very mild allu- 
sion by an honest prosecutor to the notorious Congressional 
traffic in “jobs” calls forth a fit of puerile rage that froths for 
several days of the People’s time—the People’s time, because 
they pay for it. But American trees that were already a thou- 
sand years young before any now extant member of Congress 
can trace his first ancestor—what do they signify to the Con- 
gressional mind? 

The “Calaveras Groves” of Big Trees contain 1480 of these 
forest monsters, running up to 380 feet in height and 41 feet in 
diameter. These were the first Big Trees ever seen by civil- 
ized men. They are owned by a lumberman. For three or four 
years there has been a movement to preserve them. ‘Two bills 
have been introduced in the Senate to purchase these trees for 
the public. Both bills were killed in the House. 

3ut if Congress is of that sort, the women are not. Rallied 
by the Outdoor Art League and its indefatigable president, Mrs. 
Lovell White, the women of California have determined to save 
these trees. They have made their cause a public slogan. They 
have rolled up a petition of nearly a million and a half of names. 
They have roused a spirit that will not down—for when no one 
else would do so, they have called upon the heart and head of 
America; and the power that makes and unmakes the whiffets 
of Congress is with them. Public sentiment is with them, and 
the sentiment of those who might have been Only Congressmen. 
The President has transmitted a special message recommend- 
ing the petition—and it is said to be the only case in which a 
President of the United States has ever sent to Congress a 
special message on the initiative of a woman’s club. But the 
women were right; and the President is right when he says: 
“The Calaveras Big Tree Grove is not only a California but a 
national inheritance, and all that can be done by the Govern- 
ment to insure its preservation should be done.” 

And it must be done. Congress might as well surrender 
now as later to the demands of decency. The women will wear 
out the politicians, for the very simple reason that they are right, 
and know it—and so do we. And they will have all the help 
they may need. 
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There are a good many middle-aged men to whom seine a 


It came to something of a shock to realize that the month YEARS AND 


just past marked the seventieth birthday of a youngish 

person whom they used to call “Scar-faced Charlie; and that 
this year will round out his thirty-fifth anniversary as Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. From our own heads we have counted 
the hairs deciduous so slowly that we have not realized the total 
of their shedding; college seems far enough in one way, but 
not so far by the calendar; and it is a little incredible that that 
erect, square-jawed, angular, athletic figure of yesterday has 
today turned the milepost of three score and ten. 

A quarter of a century ago President Eliot was not so well 
understood as he is today. Quiet, perhaps a little shy, certainly 
a little touched with the frost of New England convention, | 
think he was largely regarded by the men who should have 
known him best, as “cold.” He was even then the head of the 
chief American university; but he was not a leader among 
American educators; even his own faculty held largely against 
the ideals and the measures to which he was committed. The 
theory that an American of eighteen or twenty, fit to enter col- 
lege at all and squirm through its first year, could, by the end 
of that year, determine for himself in a general way what he 
ought to study, better than all the college professors in the 
world could determine for him, was not indeed invented by 
Eliot, but found in him the man who made it vital and ever- 
lasting. The “elective system” was perhaps the most import 
ant single step taken in American curriculums; it was certainly 
the one hardest fought; but one man and the right have again 
proved a majority; and the institutions which do not acknowl- 
edge and profit by that academic common sense are today reck- 
oned as behind the procession. 

Today still vigorous, still at the head of the greatest of 
American colleges, which he has held steadily onward, in ad- 
vance of the magnificent university growth throughout the 
country, in advance of easy millions, in advance even of the 
superior momentum of younger communities—President Eliot 
is at last understood and acknowledged by his country. There 
are few men in the United States who could for a moment dis 
pute before any serious tribunal his claim to very near the first 
place among Americans. It is an arbitration impossible of 
definite solution, for there are many kinds of greatness and 
many kinds of great men, and we have our share; but certainly 
among the first Americans of this generation, history will count 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, the dean of our College Presi- 
dents, a citizen and a public man second perhaps to none. God 
give him action for many another year. 


HONOR. 
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The confiding Tenderfoot whose hitherwardness we 
woo with infinite advertising, and whose hoarded “Bos- 
ton dollars” we have no aversion to acquiring (so soon as 
there are coppers enough to make a silver cart-wheel), must 
have certain rude awakenings, when, after a tearful farewell to 
home and civilization, he ventures (by Pullman) into the wild, 
free-handed West. He knows we are rough, of course, but has 
been assured that we are generous. It can hardly surprise him 
more to find schools and libraries among us than to discover in 
too many places a disposition to “prudence” that would do credit 
to Deacon Hardscrabble of Podunk. 

When Hercules first saw the Gardens of the Hesperides he 
doubtless opened his mouth—but doubtless only for long enough 
to engulf some of the golden apples, which Aglae cert uinly did 
not shoo him off for picking—for neither the tourist in the lion's 
skin cloak, nor the Princess owner of the orange grove, was a 
tenderfoot. But doubtless, also, the giant would have opened 
his mouth in a roar if he had found the garden surrounded by a 
barbed wire fence, ten wires high, and a bull-dog inclusive. 
Herein, for once, he would have resembled our Eastern visitor. 

Tens of thousands of visitors from all over the world come 
to Southern California every winter. Thousands of them make 
tours by carriage, electric car or railroad train through the 
orange districts. They see the yellow fruit upon the dark green 
trees, and their hearts swell within them, and their mouths 
water without. But their hearts would swell more if they had 
less room to swell—there is something in the old Spanish 
proverb that “a full stomach makes a happy heart.” Mile after 
mile these bidden visitors trundle through orange groves; per- 
haps on the Kite Shaped, a day-long railroad ride. Being human, 
though Eastern, they are not filled by way of their eyes; they 
would like to prove if those oranges taste as good as they look— 
and if they were really “Out West” they would not have to wait 
long to find out. But that is all the goad it does them. The train 
runs past the groves—and doubtless luckily, for only those who 
have seen the tourist untied can compute how quickly there 
would be nothing left of a ten-acre grove but stumps, if a Pull- 
man party from Boston or New York were turned loose there 
for ten minutes. But when there is a stop in the town which 
is the center of an orange district, itself bowered in orange 
groves—what then? Any “take one” outlay of fruit that would 
otherwise rot on the ground? Any counter where the watery- 
mouthed traveler may procure oranges at even 500 per cent 
more than their local value? Not at all. He can buy from the 
“train butcher” or from peanut stands in the towns, at prices as 
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high as rule on the stands and railroads of Chicago for better 
fruit, and that is all he can do. 

Now, for the information of the misguided tourist who thought 
he had come to an open-handed land, it should be explained that 
Southern California is not yet West, but more Boston than Bos- 
ton. Probably in time its newcomers will learn something of 
the lesson the sun and the rain and the soil and the old-timers are 
all trying to beat into them—namely, that what you give you 
get, and that you don't get much else. 

But for this country itself, which is much more important 
than any of its visitors, this condition of things is a disgrace. 
It is a reflection on both the head and the heart of the people 
responsible for it. No sensible person can blame the owner for 
barb-wiring his orchard and colonizing bull-dogs within; nor 
yet for haling before the courts the irresponsible traveler who 
crawls under or over fences, hypnotizes the bull-dog and strips 
the branches off the trees; but every orange-growing community 
which makes no provision whereby our visitors may procure 
our distinctive fruit, abundantly, easily and cheaply—well, it 
has not yet thought about the thing either as sensibly or as gen- 
erously as people in the West ought to. It not only is not Hos- 
pitable; it is not even communal Horse Sense. 

It is a long road which has no turning—and the Camino TuRN 


rO THE 


Real has turned soon—to the right. It had to. As was re- a 


marked in these pages last month, it is easy to pack a con- 

vention, but hard to hold a people. The politicians (and others) 
who captured the Camino. Real Convention have discovered this 
great truth with gratifying and rather surprising promptitude. 
Their plan was, as voiced in the convention, to disregard history 
and to fake a road, under the historic name but without refer- 
ence to the obligations that name imposes. ‘They were very 
bitter against “sentimentalists’” who insisted on honest dealing, 


and against “impracticables” who were so absurd as to know 
what they were talking about before talking. 

Almost before the ink was dry upon the reports of their “tri- 
umph” they ran against the stone wall of public opinion. They 
were called to book by the Chamber of Commerce and by general 
sentiment. ‘They found that the plan originated by Miss Picher 
and logically upbuilt by ten years of faithful and competent 
work, would have to be followed; that the public would not stand 
for a counterfeit Camino Real; and they have been shrewd 
enough to change their tune. They have absolutely abandoned 
the position they took officially, vigorously and rather insolently 
in the convention, and have absolutely adopted the plan they 
there defeated. At least, this is true if their resolutions now 
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adopted to control the State Convention to be held in Santa 
Barbara, April 1gth and 2oth, are in good faith, for these resolu- 
tions are all that any one could ask. They resolve to “connect, 
so far as practicable, by such highway, our sacred Missions” 
and “preserve, as far as practicable, the ancient Camino Real, 
or King’s Highway, as traveled by the padres.” And so on, 
and so on. 

One would fancy that they had all along loved and labored for 
“the sacred Missions” and the Camino Real and the historic as- 
sociations; whereas, in fact, all they now know about either 
they have learned since the convention in which they spat upon 
all. However, a late repentance, and under duress of public 
opinion, is much better than a continuance in iniquity, and there 
is no disposition on the part of those who have made what in- 
terest in, and knowledge of, the Camino Real are now extant, to 
rake up old grudges. It is fair to assume that even if selfish 
and uninformed, these people will carry out their own pledges 
in good faith; and that is the assumption which will be followed. 
It is proper to say, however, that they will be closely watched 
to see that they do, in good faith, fulfill the promises they have 
given the public of an honest and competent procedure. The 
known character of some of the “promoters” makes watchfulness 
necessary, even though confidence in the integrity of many now 
enlisted in the work makes it hopeful that the initial adventurers 
have lost their chance to “graft.” 


The venerable John Burroughs, who has no objection 

IS_,, whatever to letting us know that he is Nature’s Ownest 
Own, and Steady Company, while all others are unentitled 
hangers-on, whose familiarities the Lady does not encourage— 
and who recently pulled his rhetorical gun on Ernest Thompson- 
Seton and William J. Long, and “shot up” the quiet shades of the 
Atlantic Monthly with his vociferous .22—the same Gentleman 
John startles us by confessing, in the Century Magazine: “Cer- 
tain things in animal life lead me to suspect that animals have 


some means of communication with one another.” He also fan- 
cies that “this may be analogous to telepathy among human 
beings.” 





Sho! “There is no [naturalist] like an old [natural- 
ist.]” A “trained observer” who could watch a hen with her 
chickens or a cat with her kittens, or a vixen with her cubs, or 
the birds of the air, and acquire a suspicion that these creatures 
communicate one with another—why that man would suspect 
anything! The communal thought of migrating birds, of fish 
in schools, of the buffalo herd or the locust swarm—this is, of 
course, a more abstruse subject, and Mr. Burroughs is not to be 
blamed that he cannot play on it. But to “suspect” that animals 
have means of communicating simple fact one to another—well, 
without being so morbidly suspicious as our ancient oracle, cer- 
tain things in his writings lead us to begin to be tempted to 
suspect that Mr. Burroughs sometimes comes close to an almost 
animal intelligence. 





Cuas. F. LuMMIs. 























Twenty years ago there might have been 
excuse for a student to write, and a great 





house to publish, such a volume as The Story 
of Extinct Civilizations of the West (one of the “Library of Useful Stories”), 
by Robt. E. Anderson, M. A., F. A. S.—but it is unpardonable now 

It is nearly twenty years since Lewis H. Morgan, the Father of Ameri 
can Archaeology, pricked the iridescent bubble of the Romantic School and 
left Prescott’s magnificent romances—romances sole, and no longer history 
Since that dawn of common sense in history and ethnology, respect for 
Prescott’s sincerity and effort to come to the truth has not been in the 
least affected—any more than the universal delight in his literary style; 
a medium perhaps never before nor since equalled in history-writing. 

But only the Chautauqua-minded look upon Prescott longer as historical 
authority. It is known by all students that his picture of the Aztec and 
> and “palaces” and “blood royal,” 
and all those glittering fairy tales, was an incomparable absurdity. The Incas 
and the Aztecs were of the same cultural development, practically, as the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, or the Six Nations of New York. They 
had nothing any more resembling a monarchy or a palace, or princes or 
nobles, than they had Edison phonographs. They had not, in fact, any 
thing that any person who understands what words mean, would seriously 


of the Inca “civilizations,” with “emperors’ 


think of calling “civilization”—althouch it is perfectly true that they had 
something fully as good, and in some ways better, and in many ways more 


human. 
But now comes this little book, from an English Pundit, apparently of 


Oxford or Cambridge, selling to young people and to women’s clubs, and 
other of the confiding, a minified reincarnation of this exploded romance. 

The booklet is full of innocencies a grown man, within college walls, 
has no legitimate right to maintain. It is absolutely credulous as to kings. 
emperors, palaces, capitals and all the other monarchical paraphernalia, among 
Indians. It thinks that a cacique is equivalent to “chief or prince.” 

The gentleman who, from the seclusion of his English armchair, writes 
Useful Stories, would have conferred a much greater benefit on learning, 
if in this very book he had printed a short paragraph telling us where he 
discovered the fact that King Ferdinand “honored Columbus with a monu- 
ment bearing the well-known epitaph: 

“‘A Castilla y Aragon 
Nuevo Mundo dio Colon,’” 
for this is a find. There is no evidence, in the first place, that the epitaph 
was ever used; and in the second place, the epitaph that was proposed was 
the same thing except: “A Castilla y a Leon.” That this uproarious blunder 
is not a slip of the pen, is proved by the author in several places. 

It is not worth while, of course, to review in detail the follies of this 
little book, but since it bears an authoritative face, it is only proper to say 
that it is worse than useless, that it is (for a historian) ignorant, and for 
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anyone, misleading. The author is even unaware that the Peruvians had 
metal tools, and seems to think that the marvelous sculpture in porphyry 
was done by rubbing with sand. I don’t know what he would think of the 
engraved emeralds and amethysts the Incas turned out. Everybody, of 
course, who knows anything about the Incas, knows that they had bronze 
tools of a temper which would cut any stone except diamond; and that every 
museum has abundant specimens of these tools. 

It really looks to be time for a certain honesty to be demanded of text 
books, even little ones. It is only fair to say that while in scholarship Mr. 
Anderson is hopelessly antediluvian, his spirit is manifestly just; and that 
his characterization of the English pirates who harried the New World does 
credit to his broad-mindedness. 


One of the most interesting books of the past season—interesting 


WHO from many points of view—is Jndian Boyhood, by Charles A. East- 





LIVED IT. , : , 
man. It adds a most worthy item to our short catalogue of Indian 


literature by Indians—that is, in the United States. Under the naughty 
Spaniards, in Spanish America, there were whole “schools” of Indian authors— 
theological, historical, philosophical and literary. But under our benign guid- 
ance none too many Indians have been left, to try to write; and few that are 
left have cared to try. Sitkala-Za’s exquisite reminiscences of her girlhood, 
and Francis La Flesche’s charming little story of his boyhood, have already 
been noted in these pages. Dr. Eastman adds much more in bulk, and no 
less in high quality. No white American need be ashamed to have written 
this very human book. Whether as a story of boyhood or as the work of 
one of the First Americans, this is equally worth while. 

Dr. Eastman is a most interesting personality. A full-blooded Sioux 





Indian, highly educated, a successful physician and lecturer, he added an un- 
common romance, years ago, by marrying the New England poet, Elaine 
Goodale. During the past season Dr. Eastman has been on the platform, 
under the direction of the Pond Lyceum, and has won many laurels as a 
lecturer, his themes covering almost all phases of Indian life from the Indian 
viewpoint. His book, like his lectures, is a revelation to the ordinary Ameri- 
can—who has no dream of the rich humanity of Indian life. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.60 net. 


George A. Dorsey, Curator of the Department of Anthropology of the 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, adds much to our already notable indebt- 
edness to him by a volume as ponderable as it is ponderous—his fat octavo 
on The Arapaho Sun Dance. This sacred ceremony of the early Americans 
so little understood by the public and so ignorantly misunderstood by the 
average agent and official—is here treated with a thoroughness never before 
attempted. In over 225 pages of text and with several hundred illustrations 
from photographs and color drawings, the work is a contribution of genuine 
importance to American science. Field Columbian Museum, Anthropological 
Series, Vol. IV., Chicago. 

An equally important, though more esoteric work by Dr. Dorsey, in collabo- 
ration with Alfred L. Kroeber, of the Department of Anthropology, Univer- 
sity of California, is Traditions of the Arapahoes. This collection, made under 
the auspices of the Field Columbian Museum and the American Museum of 
Natural History, makes an octavo of 475 pages of Arapaho folk stories; Dr. 
Dorsey contributing 300 and Dr. Kroeber 140. This is Vol. V. of the An- 
thropological Series of the Field Columbian Museum. 


A little brochure, for private circulation, My Dead, does credit as well 
to the manful heart as to the scholarly mind of Dr. J. P. Widney, of Los 
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Angeles, one of the quiet but ponderable older scholars of the new California. 


Los Angeles. 


Charles Franklin Carter, whose quiet but dependable work on the 
Missions of Nueva California is well known, has ‘nade a pleasant little vol- 
ume of Some By-Ways of California. Grafton Press, New York 
GK Fh 
The Citizen is a discussion, by Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Pro- Indignor 
fessor of Geology in Harvard and Dean of Lawrence Scientific quandoque bonus 


School, of the relations of men and women to society and to govern 


rmitat Homerus 


ment—of the rights and duties of the individual in relation to the community 


Professor Shaler’s personal character and scholarly attainment long 
assured respectful attention to whatever public utterance he might make, 


ago 


and 


this book is filled for the most part with sober common sense keyed up to 
lofty ideals—just *he mental food necessary for young men and women at a 


time when the fatty degeneration of “prosperity” is so serious a national 


and 


individual menace. The more is the pity that the book should be marred 
by inexcusable proof-reading, by English so slovenly as to be shocking when 
one considers who is using it, and by a few errors of the kind which are not 
to be expected from a ripe scholar. As to bad proof-reading, I will cite only 
three of the most conspicuous samples—reorganized for recognized (p. 17), 
attention for alteration (p. 70), and effect for effort (p. 128). Of slovenly 


English, two specimens will have to suffice: 


If men or women are conscious of a peculiar capacity, he or she 
should not suppose that they ought straightway set about the cultiva- 


tion of it . . . (p. 182). 
So long as men were fed by the chase, which they usually did 
until a long time after the tribal life began . . (p. 18) 


1 


As to the graver errors, there is a gentleman by the name of Cable who 
ought to be able to convince Professor Shaler that the French occupation 


of America has left some trace elsewhere than in Canada (p. 53). There 
several reliable citizens of California—even coll 


are 


llege presidents—who would 


testify under oath that “snow upon the housetops” is not absolutely essential 


to the welfare of “men of our race” (p. 251) 


A little study would have saved him from the unjust intimation that 
the Spaniards were responsible for the beginning of the negro slave-trade, or 
its continuance (p. 212). The time when the experiment of State ownership 
“was thoroughly tried” in France (p. 132) is not spread upon any records 
accessible to me. Possibly the reference is to the Spring of 1&48, when, in 
the midst of one of the wildest political turmoils, there was a four months’ 


trial of so-called Ateliers nationaux, which were not really workshops at 


all, 


but only something very like a system of outdoor-relief. In economic dis- 
cussion, “wealth” and “money” are not convertible terms, as Professor Shaler 
uses them throughout the chapter on Wealth—and such a use of them 
vitiates the entire argument. And, finally, there is not the slightest justifica- 


tion for the following—indeed, it is demonstrably false: 


The commonest cause of panics, that which has produced nearly 
all of these disturbances that we have had in this country, is fear 
as to the soundness or value of the money with which debts are to be 
paid. 


I have taken the pains to examine the writings of some forty recognized 
students of economics without finding the cause named by Professor Shaler 
suggested as responsible for even one panic, here or elsewhere. It can only 


be classed with the amateur opinions reported by Labor Commissioner Wright 
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in 1886, which named as causes for “hard times,” “Withholding franchise 
from women”; “Want of training girls for future duties”; “Faulty laws 
relative to the guardianship of children”; “The custom of issuing free rail- 
road passes,” and “The use of tobacco”; or those which Mr. Jevons discov- 
ered in England for the bitter hardships of 1878—which included war; 
peace; want of gold; too much silver; Lord Beaconsfield; Sir Stafford North- 
cote; the Glasgow Bank directors; Mr. Edison, and the electric light. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Professor Shaler will give the book the 
revision it needs—not a serious task—and let us have another edition. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York, $1.40 net. 


An excellent plan has been judiciously carried out in the “English 
Comedie Humaine,” so far as that series has been extended. It 
may be assumed that it is not yet complete, since an attempt to 
depict the life and manners of England in the eighteenth century at the hands 
of her masters of the novel could hardly omit Fanny Burney’s Evelina; nor 
could Thackeray, George Eliot, Dickens and Kingsley be overlooked. in the 
next century. Just as they stand, however, these twelve handsome volumes, 
containing fifteen of the approved masterpieces of ge fiction, form a 
worthy addition to any library. The bare list of titles, with the assurance 
that the format is excellent, will make praise unnecessary. Here are Addison 
and Steele’s Sir Roger de Coverly, The Vicar of Wakefield, Mackenzie’s The 
Man of Feeling, Richardson’s Pamela, Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, Smollett‘s 
Humphrey Clinker, Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, Maria Edgeworth’s 
Castle Rackrent and The Absentee, Harry Lorrequer, Coningsby, Jane Eyre, 
The Moonstone, It is Never Too Late to Mend and Barchester Towers. The 
set is remarkably “good value” at the price. The Certury Co., New York, 
$12, payable $1 monthly and including a year’s subscription to The Century 
or St. Nicholas. 


In The Modern Bank, Amos K. Fiske tells clearly, concisely and 
completely what an up-to-date bank does and how it is done. In- 
troductory chapters treat briefly of the generil principles of banking; 
and, in conclusion, the history of banking and its condition in other countries 
are briefly outlined. The single point at which I am inclined to challenge 
Mr. Fiske is in his derivation of “bank.” He follows Conant (History of 
Modern Banks of Issue), who makes the word signify originally a “pile” or 
“mass” of funds, relying largely upon a quotation from Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries. Now, Sir William was a great lawyer, but etymology was not his 
long suit. Unless “bank” (in this sense) traces directly to the German banc, 
Italian banco, French banque or banc, meaning “bench” and referring to the 
money-changer’s table, the specialists in all four languages are wholly mis- 
taken. D. Appleton & Co., New York, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 


No recent book more exactly fits a place which had long been wait- 
ing for it than does Irene Grosvenor Wheelock’s Birds of California. 
upon just the right middle-ground between the manuals 
and check-lists, cryptic save to the initiate, and the popular bird-books in 
which enthusiasm and an engaging style cannot quite make up for a lack of 
range and precision. Mrs. Wheelock introduces her readers to 300 of the 
more common California birds, both by accurate technical description and (at 
greater length) by entertaining personal comment mestly the result of her 
own observations. The text is assisted by ten full-page plates and seventy- 
four text drawings, by Bruce Horsfall. It should erable even the unaccus- 
tomed to identify his bird neighbors, or frequent visitors, anywhere in Cali- 
fornia. And, in spite of its more than 600 pages, it is a wholly comfortable 
companion to take afield. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, $1.20 neé. 


Shells of Land and Water, by Frank Collins Baker, Curator of the Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences, is a handsome octavo, beautifully illustrated with 
colored plates and engravings in both half-tone and line. It is offered as a 
“familiar introduction to the study of mollusks,” and is both entertaining and 
reliable. It ought to result, as Professor Baker hopes, in “stimulating an 
interest in this neglected but intensely interesting type of life.” Yet it seems 
to me a pity that “for reasons which the author has acquired through his 
cennection with the public” he should have thought it necessary to sugar- 
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coat his scientific meat. Any reader whose interest can be caught and held 
only through such lay figures as “Harry” and “George” and “Howard” will 
hardly make a serious student. A. W. Mumford, Chicago, $2.50. 


A considerable part of Vol. XI of The Philippine Islands, covering the 
years 1599 to 1602, is taken up with the coming of a Dutch naval adventurer 
to the archipelago, bent on plunder and destruction, with his defeat, and with 
the subsequent charges of cowardice and bad judgment against Don Antonio 
de Morga, in command of the Spanish fleet, and his defense and counter- 
charges. The latter affair is not wholly unlike a matter of more recent 
memory—though it does not appear than any one proposed to nominate Don 
Antonio as Governor of the Islands. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, 


$4 net. 


The Oligarchy of Venice is a careful and well-balanced historical study—or 
SO appears to me, who am not able to check it in detail. The fact that its 
author—George Brinton McClellan, Tammany Mayor of New York and pos- 
sible Democratic nominee for the Presidency has had opportunities for 
personal study of the workings of a political machine of more modern type 
than that ruled by the Council of Ten, adds something to the interest of the 
book and will doubtless assist its sale. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; 


Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles, $1.25 net. 


In a single volume of the “American Sportsman's Library,” Caspar Whit- 
ney tells of his expedition into the Barren Grounds beyond Great Slave Lake 
in search of musk-oxen; George Bird Grinell tells of the bison and its savage 
extermination by “civilized” hu iters; and Owen Wister gives bits of his 
experiences with the mountain sheep and the white goat. This is a blend 
calculated to make the connoisseur smack his lips in anticipation— which the 
actual flavor will fully justify. The Macmillan Co., New York, $2 net. 


Of the nine essays and magazine articles by Henry A. Beers, Professor 
of English at Yale, collected and published as Points ai Issue, perhaps Litera- 
ture and the Civil War may be described as the most thoughtful, Dialect on 
the Old Stage as the most curiously scholarly and The English Lyric as the 
most affectionately intimate. But not one of the nine can be skipped without 
loss. The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50 net. 

Conselatio, the lofty ode written by Raymond Macdonald Alden in 
memory of those members of the class of 1903 of Stanford University who 
died during the month of their gr aduation, has been published in worthily 
attractive form by Paul Elder & Co., of San Francisco. The same publishers 
offer, separately, selections of the best things that have been said about, 
Friendship, Happiness, Nature and Success. 

That High-born Lady who admitted so many of us a few years ago to 
the intimacy of her German Garden—anonymously, to be sure, and at a dis- 
tance, but none the less delightfully—now condescends to allow a renewal 
of the acquaintance with The .« Adventures of Elisabeth in Ruegen. It is an 
exceedingly pleasant acquaintance, too, and well worth renewing The 
Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50. 


Personalia is a volume of reminiscences of the last forty years in England 
It is richly packed with anecdotes concerning most of the men who have been 
conspicuous in the political, professional, artistic or literary life of the tight 
little island within that period. The author's identity is concealed under the 
pen name “Sigma,” but he is clearly of the inner circle. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York, $1.25 net. 

Tillie; a Mennonite Maid, is a really delightful story of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Humor, wit, character-dr iwing, a delicious dialect, a pleasant romance 
and a happy ending combine to make the reading agreeable beyond the ave- 
rage. One of the author’s names—she is Helen Reimensnyder Martin 
—helps to account for the convincingness of the atmosphere. The Century 


Co., New York, $1.50. 


Dan Beard’s Moonblight, first published a —— years ago, now appears 
in a revised edition, with introduction by Louis F. Post, editor of the Public, 
and illustrations by the author. It is a protest, in the form of somewhat 
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fantastic fiction, against the “vested rights” of the coal barons and their 
methods of enforcing them. Albert Brandt, Trenton, N. J., $1.25 net; postage 
Io cents. 


Cap'n Eri will be apt to hold the attention of the readers from the opening 
sentence, in which Joseph C. Lincoln allows that hardy Cape Cod mariner 
to introduce himself as “tryin’ to average up with the mistakes of Providence.” 
Humor is the keynote of the story, but it becomes dramatic at points, and the 
love-interest is by no means neglected. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, $1.50. 


In the “Unit Series,” twenty-one of Poe’s stories appear under the title, 
Tales of Mystery, with brief biography and notes. Paper cover, 21 cents; 
cloth, 51 cents; leather, 71 cents. Also George William Curtis’s Prue and I, 
at 7 cents for the paper-covered volume, with the same additions for cloth 
and leather bindings. Howard Wilford Bell, New York. 

Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin, which is Vol. 8 in Archer Butler 
Hulbert’s Series on the Historic Highways of America, treats of the cam- 
paign led by George Rogers in 1778 and 1779 against Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes, and of those against the Indians of the Northwest in 1790, 1791 and 
1793-4. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, $2.50 net. 


How Tyson Came Home tells of the return to England as a wealthy 
mine-owner of a young man who had left three years before as a poor lad. 
Disaster on W Street and at the mine cuts short his wooing of the niece 
of an English Bishop, and he returns to marry the daughter of a United 
States Senator. John Lane & Co., New York, $1.50. 

The Nature odness, by George H. Palmer, Alford Professor of 
Philosophy a arvard, is based upon lectures delivered at various universi 
ties. It is a search for a rational and convincing answer to the first question 
in ethics. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Beaten: Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles, 
$1.10 net. 


Janet Young’s Psychological Year Book consists of “quotations for every 
hat tl wer of thought and a right use of the 
1 results. improve conditions and ing success.” Which 
seems to be an unassailable positior Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, 50 


day in the year, showing 
will may attain g 


cents 


R. M. Johnston, lecturer in Italian History at Harvard, has written a 


short biography of Napoleon Bonaparte, which is justified, despite the im- 
mense mass of Napoleonic literature already existing, by its concise clearness, 
its accuracy and its grasp of essentials. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, $1 
net. 


Van Dyke’s The Still-Hunter, first published more than twenty 
now appears in a new illustrated edition. It is the classic in its 
thorough, so authoritative and so interesting that it 1s not 


superseded. The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.75 net. 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury—that delightful selection of English lyrics 
and songs—is now published in a convenient and satisfactory pocket edition, 
uniform +; he “Pocket Series of English and American Classics.” The 
Macmillan , New York, 25 cents. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady descril his Little Traitor to the South” as a 


wartime comedy witl ragic interlude.” It is as readable as is usual with 


Mr. Brady’s stories, though less gory than some of them. The Macmillan 


Co., New York, $1.: 50. 


A Broken Rosary is 2 melodramatic and sensuous story of France in the 

ys of Louis XV. An impossible priest, a more impossible courtesan and a 

most impossible physician he leading characters. John Lane, New York, 
$1.50. 


The success ization of Zangwill’s Merely Mary Ann is 
responsible for tl publication of that clever story, with illustrations from 
the play. Th acmillan Jew York 


Crartes AmMaApon Moopy. 





